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Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the year 

1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which should 

unite in it for more and better work: for the kingdom of God, These churches accept 

ie eens eens et oma tn aparece with Bi tenching. that practical religion ta 
summed 


up in love to God and love to man,—[Passed unanimously by the National 
Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] 
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Editorial. 

R. WILLIAM EVERETT maintained with dignity 
the noble traditions of the Phi Beta Kappa of Har- 
vard University in his oration delivered last Thurs- 
day morning. ‘Taking “ Patriotism ” for his subject 
and speaking from the point.of view of one who be- 

lieves that all war is wrong, he took his subject entirely out 
of the heated air of political partisanship, and spoke with a 
scholar’s freedom. In the great republic of letters there are 
no political parties, no classes, no bosses, and no penalties 
for freedom of speech. None of Dr. Everett’s hearers ap- 
plauded more heartily than those who dissented from the 
conclusions of his virile and scholarly oration. 


OI 


A REMINDER from a friend of the “ Country Week” carried 
on by the Young Men’s Christian Union of Boston suggests 
a note to all our readers in city and country. Probably there 
is no place where one of our churches is thriving where some 
work is not done by those who have happy homes and op- 
portunities of travel, for the benefit of those who are not so 
fortunate. Often a week or two in the country will make 
the difference between comfort and misery for an invalid or 
one who is suffering from overwork. Boys and girls often 
get a new start in life from contact with kindly people who 
are outside of the narrow routine of the city street. So 
wherever our readers may be, whether in Boston, Chicago, 
or San Francisco, in the name of the local church or society 
which does the work, we will suggest that good country 
homes will be found for as many children, and others who 
need the change, as their more fortunate and generous 
friends will pay for. 

JF 


Because it fell in with the drift of popular teaching about 
human nature, the saying of Antony has been commonly 
accepted, and has been a source of untold encouragement. 
He said, “The evil that men.do lives after them. The 
good is oft interred with their bones.” In our time a fact 
of experience which has been noted from the earliest time 
has come to have the force of fresh discovery. Health is 
contagious. Goodness is self-propagating and_ prolific. 
The evil a man does is quickly forgotten at his death. Even 
when an enemy dies, his opponents or his victims begin to 
make allowances for him, and to say that, after all, there 
was more good in him than they gave him credit for. As 
an incentive, the example of a bad man is, after his death, 
more powerful on the side of good than of evil. When one 
takes a dose of medicine, he helps or harms only himself. 
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But he who takes into his mind that which makes for the 
healing of his own soul, by the same potion, ministers to all 
those who are about him. A merry heart gives light to a 
whole roomful of melancholy saints. Courage diffuses cour- 
age; hope creates hope; confidence generates confidence ; 
and fidelity to a good cause bravely maintained by one 
human being sets the pitch of fidelity for many others. 


a 


In a brevity we recently said, ‘The belief in hell has 
passed out of the conscious life of the people we meet.” 
At a clerical dinner this sentence was read by a speaker 
(not a Unitarian), and made the text of a sermon, warning 
Unitarians not to forget the evil and the sorrow that are in 
the world and the need of remedial measures. No better 
illustration could have been given of the correctness of our 
observation. The hell of eternal punishment in fire and 
brimstone, very lately an article of belief cherished with 
fear and trembling by the majority of Christians, had so 
completely dropped out of this speaker’s consciousness that 
it did not even occur to him that this was the hell we re- 
ferred to. Unitarians have never been indifferent to the 
real sins, sorrows, and retributions which have afflicted both 
themselves and their less happy fellow-creatures. But they 
do rejoice that the old pit of fire and brimstone has ceased 
to terrify the imagination of saints and sinners alike, and 
that more powerful incentives to virtue have taken its place. 
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To the psychologist who studies the relations between the 
individual and the multitude, and who sees how currents of 
feeling running through a crowd affect the judgment and the 
action of individuals, a great change in popular feeling is 
manifest. Two or three years ago, after abstaining from 
war for a generation, there was an exuberance of warlike 
emotion ready to expend itself on any occasion. The boil- 
ing-point was almost reached in the case of Armenia. 
While it did not cause a war with Turkey, it prepared the 
way for that outburst of emotion which swept the govern- 
ment into war with Spain. The difference is seen now in 
the coolness with which people regard the tragedies in 
China. Two or three years ago provocation of a similar kind 
would have aroused our people, and forced the government 
to far more decisive measures. We have worked off the 
superfluity of warlike energy, and seek to avoid war now as 
naturally as a little time ago it was by many made welcome. 
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EVERYTHING that man can write, apparently, may be read 
in at least two different ways. We often talk about the 
simplicity of the teachings of Jesus; yet many of the sayings 
in the Sermon on the Mount, and even the Beatitudes, may 
have different interpretations. Exactly what did Jesus mean 
by the “poor in spirit”? Who can say of a certainty that 
he taught precisely this or that doctrine concerning wealth 
and the relations of the rich and the poor? There is a ques- 
tion in one of the Psalms, ‘‘ What is man, that thou art mind- 
ful of him?” which to this day is read with an accent of 
contempt or of exaltation, according to the mood of the 
reader. What was in the thought of the writer? 
to him a being so insignificant that the care of God for him 
was surprising? Or was the honor paid him by God so 
amazing as to indicate that this creature, exalted beyond 
measure, must be himself almost divine? If such sayings 
have not during all these centuries had a meaning definite, 
unchangeable, and commonly accepted, why should poor 
mortals to-day quarrel with each other about things that one 
said or did not say, or seemed to say and didn’t mean to, or 
meant to say and did not succeed in saying in an intelligible 
way? Logic is logic; but logic is nothing but a skimmer, 
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after all. It will never make cream rise, and never make it 
sweet if it is skimmed too late. The best we can do is to 
try to understand each other, with the knowledge that, doing 
our best, we shall not always succeed; for who knows him- 
self altogether ? 

Jz 


A WRITER in the Sfecfator claims that Americans do not 
grumble enough for their own good. He says that they 
endure without complaint the horrors of the sleeping-car 
and put up with the stale provision made in the “ buffet” as 
if the American traveller had no right of appeal. It is true 
that we suffer much, and try to make the best of it. This 
easy-going way of adapting himself to circumstances is, in 
most cases, the result of a feeling, which is almost instinc- 
tive in the American, that, in many cases, grumbling is 
a remedy worse than the disease. Seeing the vast improve- 
ment that has been made in the last generation in the means 
of travel, and seeing now what inequalities there are on 
various routes, the prevailing opinion is that railway com- 
panies furnish the luxuries of travel when it pays to do so. 
Until that time comes, grumbling will not avail. The 
English habit of “writing to the Zimes” on every trivial 
occasion sometimes suggests a paraphrase of the saying 
about the men who pray standing on the corners of the 
streets, not that they may do good, but that they may be 
heard of men. 


Social Patriotism. 


To every American citizen the flag of his country ought to 
represent his highest ideals and his noblest hopes. Con- 
nected with that flag should be associated so many heart- 
stirring memories that to see its folds break loose, whether 
in some foreign port or from some lofty flagstaff at home, 
should quicken the beating of his heart and make his throat 
swell with emotions of pride and love and patriotic devotion. 

It is possible to make the flag too cheap and too common. 
It ought to be a reverend symbol. As the token of Ameri- 
canism, it may be made needlessly offensive to the foreign 
elements in our population. No one under compulsion 
should be asked to salute it. As the banner of Protestant- 
ism, it loses something of its noblest significance, and offers 
an offensive challenge to many who deserve a cordial wel- 
come. ‘The flag is the symbol of the country, the whole 
country, with all its people, with all its interests, with all the 
rights, privileges, and liberties that belong to every Ameri- 
can citizen. 

With wonderful steadiness the social fabric of American 
life is growing; and, with whatever checks and perils and 
hindrances, we have no reason to doubt that it will continue 
to grow strong, wholesome, and steadfast. The true patriot 
thinks for himself, speaks for himself, acts for himself, and 
accords similar liberty of thought, speech, and action to 
every other citizen. Patriots are to be found in all ranks of 
the social order, under all creeds, and in all political parties. 
He who cannot see that among those who are diametrically 
opposed to himself in thought and speech and action are 
true men and true patriots has no outlook wide enough to 
give him the full measure of patriotic duty and devotion. 

Not glory, not national power, not the prosperity of any 
class of citizens, inspires the devotion of the patriot. The 
interests of all the people, of every class and every individual, 
must be kept in mind. If it could be shown that the inter- 
ests of but one class or one family or even one individual in 
America were permanently disregarded or set aside by the 
action of the nation, then it might be accepted as certain 
that the right attitude had never been taken. The right 
standard of patriotism will not be maintained, the right 
spirit will not be manifest in the energy exerted by the ma- 
jority of the people, until all the interests of that class or 
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that family or that individual have been looked after, fully 
served, and protected. 

_ The colleges, the churches, and all the institutions which 
represent the higher life of the mind and the conscience 
ought to and must maintain a standard of patriotism which 
will make it certain that the laws made and the policy 
adopted by the majority of the people will be helpful, and not 
harmful, to every right-thinking and every right-acting citi- 
zen. ‘These institutions reach thousands of men and women 
scattered through all the ranks of society; and, if they main- 
tain serene and noble ideals, their roots, striking deep, will 
bind together the elements which create social order and 
provide for the growth of that which nourishes the nobler 
sentiments. 

In the process of evolution, mighty forces have come into 
operation. The mere fact reported by Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright that in the present year the manufactured products 
of the United States will amount to $12,500,000,000, sur- 
passing the combined products of Great Britain and Ger- 
many, indicates the discovery of a new world which will be 
governed and directed by a race of giants. In this new 
world every ambition will break loose. Greed and sel- 
fishness and the pride of power, together with all the noblest 
sentiments, will be called into action with greater power than 
ever before to work evil or to establish righteousness. The 
patriotism that is effective will manifest itself not in protests 
against other vigorous forms of action, but in making some- 
thing good and useful, a forceful and competent rival of 
that which is evil and pernicious. 

Social patriotism has regard to the people, to all the 
people, to all their rights, their privileges, their liberties, and 
the ideals which will make the State the reverend and be- 
loved protector of the national life. 


The Golden Rule, 


Is the Golden Rule a rule that carries on its face all that 
is necessary for its complete and perfect understanding, 
or does it need some modification or interpretation to make it 
workable, to insure its best efficiency? The devil, says the 
proverb, can quote Scripture to his purpose; and it would 
appear that he can do it even when that Scripture is the 
Golden Rule. The anti-slavery reformers thought that with 
this rule in hand they had the pro-slavery apologists upon 
the hip. “No matter for Onesimus sent back,” they said, 
“and the Old Testament slave-holding. How about the 
Golden Rule? Was it doing unto others as men would that 
they should do unto them, to make slaves of them, to appro- 
priate all the earnings of their toil, to subject them to cruel 
treatment, to separate them —children from their parents, 
and husbands from their wives—so that they could never 
see again the black and shining faces that they loved so 
much?” But the pro-slavery apologist made a different ap- 
plication. “If you were a slaveholder,” he said, “ how would 
you like to have other people running off with your slaves? 
Would that be doing as you would be done by? Or how 
would you like to have your human riches taking to them- 
selves legs and running away? If they considered your 
feelings, if they put themselves in your place, wouldn’t they 
bend a patient back to pick your cotton and to plant your 
rice?” And so the Golden Rule was braided into a whip 
for Sambo’s aching back, a rope for dragging Garrison over 
the historic ground where Samuel Adams had once ploughed 
with freedom’s gleaming share. Hence it is evident that the 
Golden Rule is capable of a perverse and miserable applica- 
‘tion. Do as you would be done by. Would you like to be 
arrested if you had stolen your neighbor’s spoons or to be 
‘prosecuted if you had libelled him in the public prints? If 
you were a Tweed or a McKane, would you like to be tripped 
up in your villanies, and have the style of your clothes and 
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the cut of your hair decided on without any reference to your 
private wishes? Such examples might be extended to an in- 
definite degree, and severally and in the mass they would all 
go to confirm our original suspicion that the Golden Rule 
does not carry on its face all that is necessary for its com- 
plete and perfect understanding. Some gloss is necessary, 
some interpretation, or we may have something that shall do 
less for the encouragement of virtue than for miserable com- 
placency with wickedness and as miserable self-excuse. Do 
unto others as you would that they should do unto you: 
that is, it might easily be interpreted, be soft creditors with 
them, expecting them to be so with you in turn; flatter their 
vices and their follies, that they may flatter yours; withhold 
the sterner judgment and the chastened praise; prophesy 
smooth things, prophesy deceits. We have in such amenities, 
such reciprocities, we are assured, the only sure foundation 
of an agreeable or even tolerable social life. What is called 
“good society”? presupposes these amenities, these mutual ex- 
tensions of the mantle of charity over each other’s faults. 
Those who are wise in such things tell us that, without 
these amenities, this wonderful appearance called society 
would dissolve, and, like an insubstantial pageant faded, leave 
nota rack behind. It may be so; but, if it be, there is a 
better than the good society which is so conditioned, which 
obeys another and a deeper law, for which the Golden Rule is 
not the excuse of vice and mutual complacency, but a sum- 
mons to the highest and the purest things. Do unto others 
as your wiser, better, braver self would have them do unto 
you,— not as you would have them in their easy-going indif- 
ference or cowardly acquiescence, but as you would have 
them in their refusal to be satisfied with your slackness and 
your feebleness, in their demand of your best use of your 
best powers. Your wiser, better, braver self would not have 
others catering to your baser appetites. It would have them 
spurning them with righteous indignation, expecting and 
inviting every better quality to come forth and cheer itself 
in their light and sun itself in their grace. 

Is, then, the Golden Rule pre-eminently a rule of stern con- 
structions and inflexible decrees? If it were so, we should do 
well to rename it, and henceforth call it the Iron Rule. But 
itis not so. The popular judgment of it is not so utterly at 
fault. And this has always thought of it and praised it as a 
rule of generous dealing between man and man. ‘The wiser, 
better, braver self demands, not only that we should be slow 
to make our private faults excuses for the faults inhering in 
our neighbors and our friends, but that we should be gener- 
ous with them,— not quick to take offence, not ready to be-. 
lieve them in the wrong where we have habitually known 
them to be good and true. To put yourself in his place, the 
friend’s or neighbor’s place, is not enough. It would be if 
the difference in circumstance were all. But it is not all. 
The difference of man and man remains. You in his place 
might do all things creditably where he had made a botch of 
everything. But, then, remember that he in your place might 
have done much better than you have done yourself, Through 
all our personal and social judgments there runs inextricably 
this thread of doubt, this ignorance of the conflict in a fel- 
low-mortal’s breast, what brave resistance goes before the 
base surrender. Even to judge the criminal offence by statu- 
tory laws is not an easy matter. But it is the easiest in the 
world compared with the just judgment of another’s private 
guilt. Justice is here impossible, strive for it as we may. 
The best approximation is still far removed. We must do 
the best we can, not merely to put ourselves in others’ places, 
but to imagine them in their own. 

Justice is good, and generosity is good; but a noble expec- 
tation is the best of all. There is a fatal generosity which 
consoles the erring in his fault, and which consequently 
sharpens the incline to lower and still lower deeps. What 
would we, then, that others should do unto us? What but 
that, neither blaming us too little nor too much, neither en- 
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couraging our fault nor crushing us with its intolerable 
weight, they should set before us an open door, and make us 
know that it is possible for us to cross its threshold, and, in 
some large, cool, open space beyond, enter upon a new and 
better life? And what we would have others do to us after 
this fashion, let us do.even so to them. ‘There are those 
who have this gift of healing. Blessed are they, and those 
on whom they lay the strengthening of theit hands! 


Current Copics. 


THE situation in China during the week has furnished 
developments which are regarded with a feeling akin to con- 
sternation by the friends of peace. The murder of Baron 
von Ketteler, the German minister at Pekin, on June 18 by 
imperial troops, was reported through official channels last 
Sunday; and on Monday Rear-Admiral Kempff, the Ameri- 
can commander in Chinese waters, notified the navy depart- 
ment that the legation of the United States at Pekin had 
been burned. The despatch to the navy department did 
not specify whether the legation had been destroyed by the 
Boxers or by imperial troops; but the effect of the news 
upon the State, navy, and war departments, whatever may 
have been the assumption of the officials with regard to the 
responsibility for the deed, was disturbing in the extreme. 
The war department is doing everything in its power to 
hasten the departure of Gen. Chaffee, the newly appointed 
military commander of the forces in China, to his destina- 
tion. The feeling among the officials at Washington appears 
to be that the United States must be fully prepared for what- 
ever extraordinary events may occur in China in the near 
future. With such a purpose in view the Executive will 
spare no effort to have the country represented by an ade- 
quate military and naval force upon what now promises to 
be the battle ground of the nations. The war department 
will probably be able to withdraw, in the immediate future, 
enough troops from the Philippines to make up a consider- 
able force for service in China. 
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In spite of its vigorous preparations for energetic action 
in China, there is no evidence that the administration has 
any intention of changing the policy which it announced at 
an earlier stage of the developments in the Far East. When 
it first became apparent that Christendom must take com- 
bined action to protect the interests of humanity in China, 
the State department caused it to be understood distinctly 
that the United States would co-operate with the other 
powers so far, and only so far, as to secure the lives and 
properties of Americans and other foreigners in China, 
There is no reason to believe that the State department has 
at this time any intention of playing any other part than 
that of a police force in China. Some of the men who stand 
high in the councils of the Republican party have, however, 
taken an advanced position in the matter; and, while no 
prominent friend of the administration has presented the 
opinion that the United States ought to seize a part of China 
and hold it as an outpost of American military and naval 
power and commercial enterprise upon the continent of Asia, 
several well-known and generally recognized leaders of 
thought in the dominant party have urged that the United 
States must take a prominent, even a leading, part in the re- 
adjustment of affairs in China. Senator Lodge of Massa- 
chusetts, in a recent speech which he made before an influ- 
ential] political organization in his State, declared that, in his 
opinion, it was the plain duty of the United States to interest 
itself actively in the developments in China, and to advance 
the interests of American commerce in that country in these 
days, big as they are with the destinies of nations. 
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One of the most shocking tragedies in the recent history 
of the Atlantic seaboard visited the water front at Hoboken, 
N.J., last Saturday, involving the loss of over two hundred 
lives and about $10,000,000 in property. A fire started 
among the shipping at the North German Lloyd pier. Three 
ocean liners—the Saale, the Bremen, and the Main, all of 
the North German Lloyd line —were destroyed, together 
with the entire wharving facilities of the line, besides a large 
quantity of other property. But the most distressing feature 
of the disaster was the fearful loss of life it occasioned, and 
the shocking circumstances under which a large number of 
the victims perished, cooped up beneath blazing decks, in 
sight of human help and yet utterly beyond reach of it. On 
the Saale, especially, the agony that preceded the end was 
such as to impress itself forever upon the memories of those 
who saw tbe long line of frantic human faces peering out of 
narrow portholes beneath decks that had been heated to the 
temperature of a furnace by the advancing flames, and im- 
ploring human aid until the settling of the burning ship in- 
vited the rush of the sea through every crevice, and thus 
silenced the appealing cries forever. And, as if the cruelty 
of the elements had not been enough to render that day of 
horror ever memorable, it remained for captains of tug-boats 
plying between the blazing wrecks to deny succor to the 
perishing because the latter did not have money with which 
to reimburse the cupidity of their would-be rescuers. A 
thorough investigation is to be made of the conduct of the 
officers who have been charged with this unheard-of cruelty, 
and condign punishment will be meted out to them, 
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AN exceedingly regrettable incident of the naval activity 
of the United States in Chinese waters was the grounding 
last Friday on the island of Hoo-Kie, about fifty miles north 
of Chefoo, of the battleship Oregon, under the command of 
Capt. Wilde. The Oregon had been nicknamed the “ Pride 
of the Navy” on account of her wonderful performance in 
steaming from the Pacific coast to the Carribean Sea during 
the investment of Cervera’s fleet in the harbor of Santiago in 
the war with Spain. It is feared now that the vessel may be 
virtually a total loss or else that it may have suffered injuries 
that will place it out of commission for a long time. The 
navy department is going to make a thorough examination of 
all the circumstances that attended the grounding of one of 
the newest and most perfect representatives of the new 
American navy. It is on record that the executive officer — 
the second in command after the captain—of the Oregon 
has been twice court-martialled for intemperate habits, and 
was found guilty on both occasions. His punishment in one 
of these instances was a severe reprimand from the Secretary 
of the Navy; and in the other instance he was reduced to 
the last number in his rank, thus virtually losing his chance 
of promotion for life. The records of the navy department 
have been so clean of scandals in the past that the Secretary 
is exceedingly unwilling that anything should be allowed to 
lessen the splendor of the traditions of the navy. The acci- 
dent is peculiarly inopportune at this time, when the admin- 
istration is using every endeavor to place a sufficient naval 
force for service in Chinese waters, and will probably occa- 
sion extensive and costly changes in the naval plans of the 
government. 
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THE proclamation of amnesty which the military governor 
of the Philippines issued in Luzon recently has not been 
met with an immediate or general movement in the direction 
of surrender by the insurgents. Last week nine of Aguin- 
aldo’s former generals took a binding oath of allegiance to the 
United States. One of them was the noted Pio del Pilar, 
who was formerly one of the most effective lieutenants of the 
insurgent leader. 


After the administration of the oath of 
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liberty. A similar policy of clemency is to be applied, 
in accordance with the proclamation, to the cases of all the 
Filipino leaders who consent to renounce the cause of the 
insurgents and swear allegiance to the United States. The 
terms of the new oath are such as to bring down severe pun- 
ishment upon the violator, and it is evident that the insur- 
gents are not disposed to take the vow rashly or without 
a due appreciation of its importance. One of the men who 
have formally renounced the cause of the insurgents recently 
is Sefior Buencamino, who was formerly a member of Aguin- 
aldo’s council of advisers, and who is recognized as having 
furnished a large share of the brains and the diplomatic 
counsel that have been at the disposal of the insurgent gov- 
ernment. Gen. McArthur, who has been conducting the mili- 
tary operations in the Philippines since the recall of Gen. 
Otis, is apparently convinced that the pacification of the 
islands is a fact soon to be realized, although he is naturally 
anxious that the war department shall not deplete the mili- 
tary forces in the Philippines more than is absolutely neces- 
Sary just at present. 
ae 


THE recent death of Count Muravieff deprived Russia 
of a foreign minister of singular penetration and _ intelli- 
gence, who may well be classed as one of the consummate 
diplomats of the present century. What Count Muravieff, 
acting with M. Witté, the imperial minister of finance, 
accomplished for Russia, has probably not been equalled by 
any administration of the empire since the epoch-making 
reign of Peter the Great, taking into account, of course, the 
shortness of Muravieff’s activities as the foremost Russian 
diplomat. Count Muravieff, in spite of the gruesome tradi- 
tions of bloodshed and treason to country that cling to his 
family name,— thanks to the doings of some of his ancestors 
in Poland,— was one of the most enlightened statesmen of 
Europe,—a friend of Russia first, last, and always, and on 
that account an unalterable friend of present peace. There 
is a strong probability that Count Muravieff’s successor in 
office will be Count Cassini, the diplomat of Italian ancestry 
who now occupies the post of Russian ambassador at 
Washington. Count Cassini, it will be remembered, was 
stationed at Pekin as minister for a number of years; and 
the decline of British influence in the Chinese capital is 
ascribed largely to his activities. _ Undoubtedly, Count 
Cassini is perfectly familiar with the personages and the 
impulses that are directing the course of events in China, 
and is being set down as the intelligence that is to guide 
Russia through the maelstrom that is frowning upon Asia. 
Count Cassini is a friend of France, and as foreign minister 
of the Russian empire would probably continue to cultivate 
the friendly relations with that country which Count Muravieff 
fostered with such care. 


we 


WHILE a great empire is possibly on the verge of dismem- 
berment, a small but brave people in the north of Europe is 
waging a pathetic battle for the preservation of its national 
existence. The czar of Russia, through the governor of 
Finland, Gen. Bobrikoff, has placed a heavy hand upon the 
people whose liberties his father and his grandfather swore 
to cherish and preserve,— an oath which the reigning em- 
peror also took, as the Grand Duke of Finland. Recently 
Gen. Bobrikoff, in the name of the czar, promulgated an 
ordinance decreeing that thereafter the Russian language 
should be the official tongue in all Finland. Inasmuch as, 
according to the constitution of Finland, which has not yet 


been formally abrogated, no grand ducal decree can become 


legal in the grand duchy without the consent of Parliament, 
the latter body was asked to give legality to the imperial act 
by ratifying it. The members of the Finnish Parliament 
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considered the question in all its bearings, and have just in- 
formed the Russian governor that they cannot pass the 
legislation which has been required of them. They have 
also refused to ratify a law giving to Russians the right to 
engage in certain lines of trade which have hitherto been 
prohibited to Finnlanders on moral and other grounds. The 
action of the Finnish Parliament presents a unique spectacle 
in the workings of the great empire into which the grand 
duchy has been virtually merged. Strenuous efforts have 
been made in the past half-score of years to destroy, as far 


‘as possible, the sense of nationality among the Finns; and 


the open defiance which the Parliament at Helsingfors has 
issued to the czar is an indication of the desperation to 
which the Finnish people have been reduced. 


Brevities. 


Jonathan Edwards had a tender side, else how could he 
have lived? 


Prof. Boros returns to Hungary with the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity given by Harvard University. 


Rev. J. H. Crooker of Ann Arbor, Mich., has received the 
degree of D.D. from St. Lawrence University. 


Dr. Orello Cone gives thanks to the friends who have 
come to his assistance in his great misfortune in the loss of 
his library. 


By favor of Bowdoin College the president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association may be addressed hereafter as 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. 


In the course of evolution the life-preserving instincts 
were established first. They are most permanent. The 
higher spiritual instincts came last. They are the most 
fleeting. 


Denunciation of sin, like the circles spreading outward 
when a stone is dropped in a pool, should begin at the 
centre, with one’s self, and grow less energetic with the en- 
larging circles. 


There are charities that are palliative, and they are the 
most important of all. Many sufferers from misfortune, 
disease, and old age, must be provided for. They cannot 
help themselves : they must be helped. 


A minister, who is described as a tornado of impassioned 
eloquence, was once heard as a candidate, without full ac- 
ceptance. A lady who heard him, being asked why she 
objected to him, replied : “ Why, he tired me out. Isat with 
my toes curled up all the time he was speaking.” 


At the Paris Exposition a drop of water magnified a hun- 
dred thousand times is shown on a screen by aid of the elec- 
tric light. The wonder of it is that the living creatures in 
this drop of water seem to have all the senses and to be as 
sagacious as creatures a hundred thousand times as large. 


More and more it becomes evident that men and women 
on the same level of intellectual culture take similar views 
of current events and of current literature. A Baptist, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, and Unitarian of the same aca- 
demic training will look at a new book by Dr. John Fiske or 
Dr. Starbuck in the same way. 


One of the mysterious ways in which the world has got 
on to better things was the devious road to idolatry. What- 
ever new thing seemed better than anything that had gone 
before was straightway worshipped. When the objects of 
worship became too numerous, readjustments were made. 
Some of the gods were put in the background and forgotten ; 
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others were grouped in a larger class, under some new 
symbolism. 


No prettier sight was seen at any college or anywhere else 
during the last week than was put on the stage in Sanders 
Theatre at the Commencement of Radcliffe College. Mrs. 
Agassiz in the dignity of her beautiful old age presided, and 
presented diplomas to the graduating class. At the head of 
the line was a colored girl, who received the degree of A.B. 
with the loud applause of her classmates and the audience. 


The cause of the negro in the South is not hopeless when , 


such a thing can happen under the shadow of Harvard Col- 
lege, with the president of the University on the platform. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Unitarianism in Denmark. 


Zo the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

Unitarianism is steadily gaining ground here. We have 
organized our first Unitarian church here; and Upfa Birke- 
dal, formerly a minister in the Orthodox Lutheran Church, 
is selected to minister to the new church. He has in later 
years been a lecturer, advocating more liberal religious ideas 
and the separation of the Church from the State. He is 
very radical, and has a large following. He is editor of 
Light through the Country (Lys over Landet). Kristofer 
Jansén from Norway lectured here last week. The outlook 
for our work in the north countries is very promising. 

A. N. KONGERSLEV. 

COPENHAGEN, May 5, 1900. 


The Indian Famine. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

The appeals published in the Register for contributions in 
aid of the famine sufferers in India are bearing good fruit. 
You announced that persons wishing to contribute for this 
important object might send their donations to me here in 
London or to Mr. Richard C. Humphreys, 272 Congress 
Street, Boston. I wish to say that several sums have come 
to me here directly from persons in different parts of 
America, and to-day I receive $400 through Mr. Hum- 
phreys,— contributions which had been sent to him up to 
June 7,— for all of which, on behalf of the starving people 
of India, I wish most heartily to thank the generous givers. 
You will be glad to know that arrangements, which seem the 


best possible, have been made by the British and Foreign ° 


Unitarian Association, in co-operation with the Brahmo- 
Somajes of India, for the economic and effective expenditure 
of all famine relief funds that may be obtained. The prac- 
tical work in India is in charge of a responsible committee, 
the chairman of which is Hon. A. M. Bose of Calcutta, 
president of the Sadharan Brahmo-Somaj and a member of 
the advisory council of the Governor of Bengal. Already 
we have collected and forwarded to that committee from here 
somewhat more than $7,500; and, of course, we shall be 
most glad to add to the sums which we are from time to 
time forwarding such amounts as may come to us from 
America. 

It is hardly possible for words to describe the extent or 
the terrible character of the suffering that is being experi- 
enced by the 65,000,000 of people who are within the famine 
area. ‘The suffering and the need steadily increase; and, 
even if the monsoon rains of this month and the next come 
in full measure, there will be no relief from the famine until 
a new crop can be raised. Therefore, let no one withhold 
his gift with the thought that the need may be growing less. 
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Instead of growing less, it will grow greater for several 
months to come. It will be most convenient and best for 
all American contributors to send their money to Mr. Hum- 
phreys rather than to forward it to me. 
J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
HIGHGATE, LONDON. 


Mr. Dole’s Resolutions. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


I want to join with Mr. Wendte in expressing regret at 
the treatment accorded Mr. Dole’s resolutions at the busi- 
ness meeting of the American Unitarian Association. I 
think the resolutions, instead of being tabled, should have 
been frankly and thoroughly discussed. But I agree with 
Mr. Batchelor in his judgment respecting their final disposi- 
tion. They should not have been brought to a formal and 
definite vote. Such a vote would have been distinctly un- 
congregational. Personally, I heartily agree with every one 
of Mr. Dole’s resolutions. Surely, every minister present 
agreed with the author of those resolutions in his denuncia- 
tion of intemperance, militarism, ecclesiastical aristocracy, 
etc. But we all knew that those resolutions, in the mind of 
the author and the minds of the listeners, contained unmis- 
takable implications about which there were grave differ- 
ences of opinion. For illustration the denunciation of mili- 
tarism meant a severe criticism of the present war in the 
Orient. With that denunciation I heartily agree. But it is 
a question upon which good men, and even good ministers, 
differ. And many a man who would be perfectly willing to 
vote against the spirit of militarism in the abstract would 
not be willing to condemn the present administration. 
Many years ago the Western Conference, assembled at 
Alton, Ill., insisted upon passing an anti-slavery resolution. 
Dr. Eliot and the delegates from Missouri protested, and 
finally left the conference. The doctor abominated the in- 
stitution of slavery; but he could not agree with the inevi- 
table and logical implications of that resolution,— namely, that 
every slaveholder was a conscious violator of the divine law. 

I think such considerations tend to show the wisdom of 
the Congregational policy. Our Methodist brethren not only 
denounce, and very properly, all forms of sinful and worldly 
amusements, but they specify card-playing, dancing, and 
theatre-going as among such recreations. And the practical 
result is that many conscientious Methodists simply disobey 
the law which is forced upon them by a majority rule. 

Mr. Wendte’s reference to the action of the English Uni- 
tarians who bravely protested against the Boer war is not to 
the point. Unless I have been misinformed, the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association did not officially act upon 
such a resolution. ‘The protest came as a petition signed by 
individual ministers. If Mr. Dole will put his admirable 
resolutions into that shape, I have no doubt that many of us 
will gladly append our signatures; and no one more gladly 
than I. JoHN SNYDER. 


[The editor of the Christian Register has nothing to do 
with the controversy concerning Mr. Dole’s resolutions, and 
has no right to use this paper as the organ of his private 
opinions. But it is proper for me to say that, acting as a 
member of the American Unitarian Association, my motion 
to lay the resolutions on the table probably saved them from 
immediate defeat. The hour had already passed when, ac- 
cording to the program accepted by the delegates of the 
Association, other business was in order and two thousand 
people were waiting for the president to take the chair in the 
hall above. The majority of the members of the Associa- 
tion were in the larger meeting. Under those circumstances 
the resolutions could not have been “ frankly and fairly dis- 
cussed.’’ My motion to lay them upon the table kept them 
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taken from the table and made a part of the order of busi- 
ness for the day.— c. B.] 


For the Christian Register. 


Trust at Eventide.* 


BY CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


Now slumber the flowers in the garden, 
And silent the bird in its nest; 

And all things beneath the heavens 
Sink softly now to their rest. 


But, over us watching, the stars 
Are singing their eternal song, 
Which, echoed from infinite deeps, 
Goes sounding the earth along. 


The Lord, who from creation guided 
Their wondrous and glittering host, 
For thee he hath also provided, 
For thee he careth the most. 


Whose tenderness cares for the flower 
And shields the wild bird in its nest, 

He also will keep thee with power: 
Then sink thou, too, now to rest. 


in the Kolozsvar 


The “Channing Professorial Chair” 
College. 


BY PROF. G. BOROS. 


In my former letter, which I wrote on my way, out of the 
reach of documents, I mentioned that the Channing pro- 
fessorial chair was started twenty years ago, when Prof. 
Kovacs visited America; but now I see that this was simply 
a new occasion when some additions were made to the fund. 
The Channing professorial chair was actually started in 
1874; and the movement of which this is an outcome is so 
interesting that, with your kind permission, I shall briefly 
state a few important facts. 

In 1873 several American and English Unitarians went to 
the Vienna Exhibition, and also visited Hungary. Mr. John 
Fretwell was invited by Bishop Kriza to Kolozsvar; and on 
his way back to Budapest he met there Rev. Edward E. 
Hale, Mr. Henry P. Kidder, Miss Emma Southwick, and 
several Hungarian Unitarians, where they held the first inter- 
national Unitarian meeting and discussed the situation of the 
Transylvanian Unitarian Church, and held a religious ser- 
vice at which Prof. Simén offered the prayer, Dr. Hale made 
an English and Mr. Fretwell an Hungarian address. At the 
suggestion of Dr. Hale, Mr. Fretwell invited and persuaded 
Rey. Robert S. Morison, who was then studying in Germany, 
to visit the Unitarian Congregation in Transylvania. Mr. 
Morison undertook the long journey, visited some thirty-five 
congregations, and gave an account of his journey in the 
Unitarian Review (1874). 

The cause of the Hungarian Unitarian churches was 
brought before the American Unitarians in 1874, when “an 
earnest and exceedingly interesting meeting” was held at 
the South Congregational Church. Dr. Hale presided ; and 
Mr. Fretwell, Mr. Morison, and Dr. Hale made addresses, 
giving very faithful and attractive information about Uni- 
tarianism and the Unitarian churches in Hungary. The 
addresses were published in the Word and Work, A com- 
pies was appointed “to testify to the Unitarian Church of 

Hungary our interest in their present condition, and our 
gratitude for their past exertions.” 

I am tempted to quote some of the statements which 
‘those ‘anni made, but I am afraid that your space would 


* From the German of F. Oser. 
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not permit it; but I wish that those who are interested in 
the Hungarian cause would read them iz extenso. Dr. Mori- 
son, Mr, Kidder, Mr. Fretwell, Dr. Hale, and some others 
began the work; and Mrs. Hemenway, a friend of Dr. Mori- 
son, gave the first sum. Mr. Fretwell, with his indefatigable 
zeal, went from place to place, and preached i in favor of the 
Hungarian cause. In the North Church of Salem they 
raised for him $460. At the Saratoga Conference, Mr. Fret- 
well, aided by Dr. Morison and Dr, Hale, received a still 
larger sum; and thus the Channing professorial chair was 
established. 

Mr. Fretwell attained the greatest success in Providence, 
where Mr. Staples introduced him to Mrs. Anna Richmond. 
This modest, good, and generous lady gave first $500. 
Then she completed it to $5,000; and, at the suggestion of 
Mr. Fretwell, she consented that it should be given as an 
independent fund, and bear her name as a professorship in 
Kolozsvar. This fund was generously doubled by the Rich- 
mond family in 1882, when Mr. Kovacs was introduced by 
Mr. Fretwell to the family. The Richmond Fund is at 
present 26,000 florins, about $10,600, 

In conclusion, I must mention that Mr. Fretwell kept up 
his deep interest in the cause of the Channing professorial 
chair ; and, whenever he received any fee for his pulpit services, 
he gave it to this fund or to some other similar cause. 


The Unitarian-Universalist Church to Be. 


BY WINNIFRED HARPER COOLEY. 


There has been much wooing and coquetry between two 
very congenial denominations, and an engagement seemed 
certain; but, strangely enough, both parties become shy, 
even resentful, when the subject is broached. The desirabil- 
ity of such a union is quickly seen by outsiders, feared by 
enemies, and taken up with interest by the secular press. 
Yet the Unitarians and Universalists persist in denying that 
the rumor reflects anything serious, and insist that only a 
fraternal relation exists, If only a kindly Christian spirit is 
to be promoted, why all this talk? It is assumed that a// 
churches in Christendom show a feeling of fraternal regard. 
If these twin souls have not enough in common for the 
deeper union of love, why the empty words which only 
pledge what Christian courtesy requires? 

A great mass of people, increasing in numbers, is becom- 
ing agnostic,— not bad people, either,— large proportions of 
the brainy men and women of our cities, lawyers, physicians, 
editors. Whether openly and avowedly or in their inner 
consciousness only, this class is becoming estranged from 
churches, and disgusted with them, their primitive theology 
and loose business methods. On the other hand, thousands 
of earnest people are clinging passionately to the old 
churches as to the proverbial straw, fearing that the general 
floods, which are surely sweeping orthodox religion out of 
existence, will carry away morality, law, and order. This 
fixed and stubborn belief accounts for the immense size of 
the orthodox constituency in this day, when ninety-nine per 
cent. have honestly outgrown its creeds. 

Evolution, slowly, but as surely as man has developed from 
a lower form of life, is bringing civilized humanity to the age 
of reason. And without the shadow of a doubt the time ap- 
proaches when man will demand, along with the other forms 
of education and enlightenment, a rational religion. The 
fact that there are but comparatively few who have burst the 
chrysalis of primitive theology does not militate against the 
broader religion. A minority of the world’s population is 
Christian; a minority of Christians are Protestants; and a 
tiny minority of Protestants are liberals. Yet in each case 
the minority stands for the highest civilization. 

Why should we not accelerate evolution,— not by the rev- 
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olution which means bloodshed, but by the legitimate proc- 
esses of organization and combination. The power of 
numbers is undeniable. One with God is said to be a ma- 
jority; but this one, standing for freedom, right, and a new 
order of things, is usually crucified. Humanity usually stones 
its prophets and sacrifices its redeemers. ‘There is no virtue 
in self-extermination. Why should Unitarians and Univer- 
salists, standing for identically the same principles of moral, 
intellectual, and spiritual truth, drift along, two puny denom- 
inations, often locally antagonistic, each so small that in the 
eyes of the general public it is insignificant? Why should 
each of these run the risk of dissolution? In many cities 
the daily press gives columns of notices of church services, 
headed Presbyterian, Methodist, etc., down to Reformed 
Jews, Swedenborgians, etc., and then at the very end, in the 
miscellany, under the head of “ Other Societies,” places Uni- 
tarian, Universalist, Spiritualist, as if the two first mentioned 
were not in the category of recognized denominations. This 
frequently occurs when these two religious bodies have large 
and prominent churches in the community. It is necessary, 
then, to impress the public with numerical strength as well as 
intellectual and spiritual. 

To refer to the vast body of agnostics and indifferents who 
have outgrown orthodoxy, there is a crying need for religion 
that is not cant, but rationality, not enervation or emotional- 
ism, but action. ‘Thousands of good people, whose energies 
are atrophied by disgust at the old superstitions or at rites 
that are relics of barbaric splendor, might be quickened and 
utilized by a s¢rong liberal church. If the two denomina- 
tions could be added together, their power would be multi- 
plied ; and they, as az organization, would be prominent and 
wide-spread enough to attract and absorb vast numbers now 
restless and without a church. 

The writer does not present the public with a formula for 
solving all difficulties attendant upon this desired union, or 
for amalgamating in 1go1 all the churches of both denomi- 
nations. Vast enterprises are not launched nor mighty 
unions effected in one year or ten. But, if the great minds 
of two organizations see the benefit of not only “ co-opera- 
tion” (that smooth-sounding but elastic term), but the prac- 
tical joining of forces, this is bound to be accomplished. 
We are apt to place obstacles in the way of theorists, and 
jeeringly call them dreamers; but it is they who plan ahead, 
and there is nothing that cannot be effected if the earnest 
workers, who accept the theories, put their minds and hearts 
into the work. Of course, the object, the ultimate aim, of all 
denominations, should be the blending of parts into the 
whole, the great Christian Church, instead of breaking the 
whole up into a thousand fractions,— struggling, fighting, 
hair-splitting denominations, forgetting Christianity in creed. 
But, as there are at present so many that are at the antipodes 
of thought, it remains for the on/y ¢7wo denominations whose 
belief is practically identical to begin the noble and rational 
process of merging two drops into one, hoping that some day 
the other drops will run into our one enlarged drop, until at 
last we shall have the mighty ocean of unity—a church 
whose work shall be practical philanthropy, whose only 
creed shall be love. 

This will not come in one lifetime; but we younger folk 
hope to see the day when the first step toward reversing 
the old process of fracturing the Church of God will be taken 
by the denominations that are the most rational and pro- 
gressive in their thought to-day,— the Unitarian and Univer- 
salist. Their junction should be like the ideal modern mar- 
riage,— not a fusion of individualities, but a glad oneness of 
purpose and a harmonious working, heart to heart. 

The very fear evinced by the orthodox world that this 
union will be effected shows its desirability, if we would have 
an aggressive and successful liberalism. Out of the denom- 
inational business transacted at the Universalist General 
Convention last October, what did the secular press select as 
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the one item of importance to the world? The Unitarian 
proposal! The Oxtlook devoted an editorial to the subject, 
accentuating (gleefully, it seemed) the speech of the Univer- 
salists’ only non-progressive minister of prominence. In 
fact, all of the printed accounts ignorantly attached great 
importance to a plea against progress, which was not even 
replied to on the floor, as it represented little more than the 
voice which gave it, and was immediately voted down by an 
overwhelming majority. One newspaper asked in scorn 
why so much was said concerning a proposition which was 
essentially merely an exchange of courtesies, such as any two 
denominations might indulge in. 

This, then, seems to be the position of the two absolutely 
liberal denominations of the Christian world: We have out- 
grown any differences in thought we ever may have had. If 
any differences existed, they fortunately were never crystal- 
lized in creeds. We, the Unitarian-Universalists, believe 
thoroughly in the oneness of Divinity and the final harmony 
of all souls with Deity, one church having accentuated the 
former line of thought, the other church the latter. We stand 
not only for negation of all the mysticism, ritualism, belief in 
a perverted order of nature (known as miracles), and a God 
lower than man in his sense of justice,— not only for nega- 
tion, but for the actual affirmation of the inexorable laws of 
nature, the wisdom of scientific investigation, and the eternal 
prevalence of the principles of good in the heart of man. 

These, with a thousand variations, represent the heartfelt 
hopes and beliefs of Unitarians and Universalists. As to 
practical church-endeavor, the greatest men of both denomi- 
nations urge scholarship and higher criticism in matters theo- 
logical, and recognize the necessity of ceaseless progress 
along the lines of organized charity, and study of social con- 
ditions with a view to their betterment, as the test of relig- 
ion,— liberty without license, freedom with all its sacred re- 
sponsibilities. 

When individuals, peoples, nations, are animated by a 
great desire, founded upon rationalism, it is pretty certain to 
be consummated in time. If we, “sweetly reasoning to- 
gether,” desire an alliance, a casting of our destinies one 
with the other, what “vested interests ” or “ property consid- 
erations ” can keep us permanently apart? ‘The offspring of 
such a heart-and-brain marriage surely will be a race of men 
and women more highly, rationally, and perfectly developed 
than civilization has yet produced. 
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What shall We Preach? 


BY A. W. JACKSON. 


I have just received a letter, a portion of which I am 
tempted to let your readers share with me. It is from a 
lady living west of the Connecticut River, who at my sugges- 
tion forsook her more orthodox worship one Sunday morn- 
ing, and attended the Unitarian church in her neighbor- 
hood. I wanted her to hear the Unitarian minister, who is 
said to be a man of promise. 

“T’ve a grievance, and I must tell you about it before I 
forget it. In accordance with your suggestion, I ran away 
from my own church this.morning to hear Mr. ; and 
I was well paid for my truancy, for he preached on the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, and the sins of omission 
and commission of orthodox sinners generally. Of course, 
all he said was true: I do not deny a word of it; but just 
why should he punish the good people of his congregation 
by whipping us over their shoulders? They knew all he 
had to say. He didn’t utter a fresh thought on the subject. 
It was the same old straw that has been threshed over and 
over again. But why preach such stuff to a people all of 
whom are of the like mind? Does it satisfy them? Is that 
what they go to church to hear? I could not help studying 


all had such a feed bored look,— just as I felt. But I felt 

‘more than that. I had a deep sense of disappointment that 
always comes over me when I go to church and hear that 
which does not minister to the higher life. Am I such a 
singular exception in that I go to church to get something 
that will help me to be a better woman, stronger to bear 
_life’s burdens, wiser to meet its problems and perplexities, 
and more helpful to others? And when I am invited to a 
_ feast of good things, and am given instead husks and 
stones, is it any wonder that I turn away hurt and disap- 
pointed? It isnot because the sins of my orthodoxy have been 
pointed out, for I am conscious of them and regret them as 
much as any one. I believe they should be discussed freely, 
and all the inconsistencies of our creeds exposed to the full 
light of the larger truth; but I do not believe it is the office 
of the pulpit to do this. There are times and places enough 
for these theological tournaments without dragging them 
into the Sunday services of our churches. What helpful, in- 
spiring word did a single individual in all that congregation 
get out of that fierce philippic? I believe in the ‘larger 
hope,’ in the higher criticism that is more or less destructive 
of our creeds; but more still I believe in a Josttive Chris- 
tianity.” 

This was not written for publication, and was put on 
paper with the unstudied frankness which long standing 
friendship makes natural. It will be seen that, though 
orthodox in her affiliations, this woman is not blind to the 
shortcomings of orthodoxy. Indeed, as I happen to know, 
she holds to her church, not because she has no doubts as to 
its creed, but because in no other has she yet found the 
atmosphere of home. She is a woman of fine intelligence, 
who reads Emerson and Browning and delights in conver- 
sation upon higher themes. Though a somewhat impetuous, 
she is yet a candid soul. I had a little homily to draw out 
of her words; but, with this brief account of her, perhaps I 
may as well let her convey her own moral. 


On Names. 


BY REV. P. C. MOZOOMDAR. 


At a meeting called to organize an International Council 
of Unitarian and Other Liberal Thinkers, Rev. P. C. 
Mozoomdar spoke in part as follows : — 

“ The emperor Akbar, of whom you have all heard, tried 
to establish a religion of unity in India. He had meetings 
for the discussion of religion with Mohammedans and 
Hindus; and he laid down certain forms of simple religion, 
and gave proof of his idea of unity by marrying a Moham- 
medan, a Christian, and a Hindu wife. The Unitarian 
name, as also that of Brahmo-Somaj, arose at first out of 
protest to certain popular, surrounding errors. Though we 
in India call ourselves the Society of the Worshippers of 
God, we began with a protest against the worship of thirty- 
three millions of gods. The word ‘ Unitarian,’ which is no 
longer one of protest, was at first protest against Trinitarian 
: Christianity. These protests are always a danger, because 

a protest is always negative and destructive ; and, do what 
you may, a critical negative repels you. It is a fact known 
to many of you that in England many Unitarian minds are 
exercised as to whether they should not throw over the 
Set dang name, and this small body was led by the great 

Martineau. In India people wish that the Brahmo- 
=n name, carrying so many negative possibilities, should 
to that which stands as the name of the new 
nsation. But I do not think that these names can be 
ly refuted here, for the fact of the matter is that every 
or arose as a matter of protest. Buddhism was a pro- 
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test against Brahmanism, Brahmanism Was a protest against 
the religion of the sun and moon, Christianity was a protest 
against the spirit of Judaism. Yet to-day Christianity i is not 
a negative name. It has survived its negative critical condi- 
tion of life. The Brahmo-Somaj is not a protest now, but 
the great forearm of positive, definite work. The Unitarian 
name also does not mean anything critical or negative; yet, 
when you are going to establish an International Council of 
free religious thinkers, in order that your grand idea may 
work well, I wish that you would leave out the adjective 
‘Unitarian.’ I would even go so far as to say that we should 
not make use of the adjective ‘Free.’ In carrying out the 
Council, I would, to satisfy all nations, all countries, all bodies 
of religious men, progressive men,—I would make it an 
International Council of Religious Thinkers, or, if you 
please, of advanced religious thinkers; and, while I have 
great pleasure in seconding the resolution that has been pro- 
posed, I wish to make this slight amendment in the proposal.” 


Fertility. 


Clear water on smooth rock 
Could give no foothold for a single flower 
Or slenderest shaft of grain: 
The stone must crumble under storm and rain, 
The forests crash beneath the whirlwind’s power, 
And broken boughs from many a tempest-shock, 
And fallen leaves of many a wintry hour, 
Must mingle in the mould 
Before the harvest whitens on the plain, 
Bearing an hundred-fold. 
Patience, O weary heart! 
Let all thy sparkling hours depart, 
And all thy hopes be withered with the frost, 
And every effort tempest-tost, 
So, when all life’s green leaves 
Are fallen, and mouldered underneath the sod, 
Thou shalt go not too lightly to thy God, 
But heavy with full sheaves. 
—Edward R. Sill. 


Chapters in the History of Liberty. 


BY F. M. HOLLAND. 


TEE, 
MERRY ENGLAND. 


The Reformation would have been a far greater blessing 
if it had been directed everywhere as fully against real evils 
as was the case in England. ‘There the rapacity and licen- 
tiousness of the clergy had so impaired their influence that it 
was easy for Henry VIII. to make himself head of the 
Church; and his nobles got possession of so much of the 
land hitherto held by monks and nuns as to make the breach 
with Rome irreparable. Protestantism was not too popular, 
even in 1553, to be readily renounced by Parliament at the 
bidding of a bigotedly Catholic queen; but the cruel perse- 
cution by which she won the title of ‘the Bloody Mary” 
made her Church hated throughout England thenceforth. 

Her successor in 1558 had a faith which was moderately 
Catholic, but a title which was exclusively Protestant. Her 
crown came by a marriage which Rome pronounced unlaw- 
ful, and she was declared a usurper by the pope. . Elizabeth 
never ceased to like Catholic ceremonies; but the rites she 
celebrated most earnestly were paid to Apollo and the 
Muses. She hated the narrowness of Calvinism as well as 
its revolutionary tendencies; but she made her reign nomi- 
nally Protestant, because otherwise it would have been very 
short. Her firmest supporters clung to her as the only 
refuge from another popish persecution ; and she was all the 
more popular for not permitting either the old or the new re- 
ligion to check the progress of the Renaissance. Such were 
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the circumstances which enabled a girl of twenty-five to make 
the Church of England substantially what it is to-day. She 
never spared man or woman who stood in her way; but she 
never went out of it to persecute in the name of religion. 
And it was not as heretics, but as conspirators or agitators, 
that many Romanists, some Calvinists, and a few holders 
of very unpopular views were put to death in the latter part 
of her long reign. 

The need of a government strong enough to keep out the 
Spaniards gave full scope to the queen’s capacity for rule. 
Her proclamations had the force of laws, the press was fet- 
tered, judges were servile courtiers, and opposition in Par- 
liament was answered by imprisonment in the Tower. There 
could be no preaching without special license; and clergy- 
men were under a supervision which drove many of the 
most zealous and eloquent out of the pulpit. She knew that 
among her most trusty subjects were the Calvinists, who 
wished to purify worship from needless ceremony; and she 
allowed these Puritans to circulate their own version of the 
Bible, to insert their peculiar dogmas in the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles, and to put down amusements on the day which was 
first called the Sabbath in 1595, in defiance of Biblical 
usage. ‘Their efforts to make the other six days of the week 
gloomy, and especially to abolish Christmas, were frustrated 
by Elizabeth, who had the vast majority of her subjects with 
her in favor of healthy recreation. 

The title “Merry England” was justly used throughout 
the sixteenth century. The people were at peace among 
themselves from 1485 to 1640. London became in 1580 the 
centre of the world’s commerce. Manufactures flourished, 
land was twice as productive as before, and the profits were 
spent freely upon luxuries and amusements. Gloomy castles 
changed to splendid palaces; and such new comforts as 
window glass, chimneys, stoves, tapestry, sheets, pillows, and 
table-knives came into general use. Large quantities of 


fresh meat and strong beer were consumed, and nearly a 


hundred kinds of wine imported. Elizabeth left thirty thou- 
sand gowns behind her; and gentlemen were as fond as 
ladies of laces, jewelry, and showy silks. Everybody kept 
Christmas and May Day, while the latter holiday was all the 
merrier because it was delayed by the almanacs to what 
should have been called May 11. ‘Theatres flourished as 
they had never done before in England, and were all the 
more popular because books were still accounted luxuries. 
Gorgeous masques and other pageants were often held by 
the queen and nobles, dances were frequent on the village 
green as well as in the royal palace, and music was the de- 
light of everybody but the Puritans. Englishmen were too 
well satisfied with this world to care much about either the 
Puritanical or the monkish way to the next. 


The Missionary Power of Money. 


BY REV. GEORGE W. COOKE. 


In the new Unitarian Year Book is printed a list of Unita- 
rian churches arranged in chronological*order. A careful 
study of it will teach a very important lesson as to the causes 
that have led to the spread of Unitarianism in this country, 
especially if it is considered with reference to the missionary 
activities of the denomination. In the year of the formation 
of the American Unitarian Association, 1825, six new 
churches were formed, four in Massachusetts and one each 
in New York and Pennsylvania. ‘Then for forty years the 
rate of increase of churches was two or three yearly, the 
number being five in 1846; but for quite a number of years 
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crease in churches and the small yearly contributions, in no 
year reaching $15,000, had a very intimate connection with 
each other. 

The chronological list of churches shows that in 1865 
nine churches were formed, in 1866 six, in 1867 six, and in 
1868 nine. On turning to the history of the denomination, 
it will be seen that in December, 1864, a special meeting of 
the Unitarian Association was held in the Hollis Street 
Church, Boston, and that Mr. Henry P. Kidder presented a 
resolution pledging the denomination to raise $100,000 for 
missionary purposes. During the following six months 
$112,000 was secured for this purpose, and during 1865 
$100,000 was raised for Antioch College. In 1865 the 
National Conference was organized in New York. Under 
the stimulus of these new elements of life in the denomina- 
tion, thirty new churches were organized in four years. 
Then followed financial depression, small contributions to 
the Association, and a largely decreased number of churches 
organized, being only one each in the years 1870 and 1871. 
In 1875, with renewed prosperity, six churches came into 
existence; and in 1877, 1879, and 1881 five churches were 
organized each year. 

In 1881 Rev. Grindall Reynolds became the secretary of 
the Association, and he determined upon a policy of advance 
by extending the work of the Association to the utmost 
possible limit. He was severely criticised for drawing upon 
the invested funds of the Association for that purpose, but 
he held that the future would justify his action. On turning 
to the chronological list of churches, it will be seen that there 
was a rapid increase in the number of churches from 1886 
to 1892, the period during which the work of the Association 
was being extended to the utmost limit of its resources. 
The smallest number of churches formed in any one year 
during that period was nine, and the largest sixteen, the 
average being twelve and three-sevenths. Since 1892 the 
increase in churches has been much smaller, the largest 
number being ten, in 1898. This lessening of the rate of 
growth indicates almost exactly the time when Mr. Reynolds’s 
policy came to an end with a decrease in the resources of 
the Association. 

What we wish here to suggest is that the increase in the 
number of new churches organized is almost exactly in pro- 
portion to the amount of money invested in missionary activ- 
ities. As to whether this money comes from direct contribu- 
tions or reserved funds is of no importance as to the result 
in increase in the number of churches; but the amount of 
money put into missionary work and the rapidity of growth 
of the list of churches always parallel each other very 
closely. It is quite safe to assume, in following the chrono- 
logical list of churches, that whenever the list in any year or 
succession of years grows longer that it indicates a larger 
expenditure of money. When the number of new churches 
grows smaller, it shows hard times or other cause of lessened 
contributions to the Unitarian Association. 

It would not be unreasonable to assume that, if the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association could have had $100,000 to 
spend during every one of its seventy-five years of work, the 
number of Unitarian churches would now be two thousand 
instead of less than five hundred. ‘The increase in churches 
is simply a question of money, for men can always be had if 
there is money to pay them. Within two months the Asso- 
ciation could put fifty men into towns where new churches 
could be successfully organized if it had the money with 
which to do it. There are very few towns in any part of the 
country with three thousand population in which a Unitarian 
church could not be organized and made prosperous if the 
money for the initiative effort could be secured. We are 


not more than one or two new churches were formed. An _ sure that money is not the only thing necessary to the suc- 
investigation made by Mr. James P. Walker in December, cessful issue of such work, but it is quite clear that %) 
1864, showed that the receipts of the Association for forty church growth has been in proportion to the contributions | v\ 
years, on the average, had been $8,083.88. The small in- money. cher tee a 


From Generation to Generation. 


HYMN FOR THE SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY. 


BY FREDERICK LUCIAN HOSMER. 


From old to new, with broadening sweep, 
The stream of life moves on; 

And still its changing currents keep 
A changeless undertone. 


In prophet word and martyr faith, 
Visions of saint and seer, 

The poet’s song, the hero’s death,— 
That undertone we hear. 


A sense we have of things unseen 
Transcending things of time; 

We catch earth’s broken chords between 
The everlasting chime. 


And light breaks through the rifted haze 
In shining vistas broad ; 

We stand amid the eternal ways, 
Held by the hand of God. 


The Dispensation of the Spirit. 


BY PROTAP CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 


The religion in which we believe is the Dispensation of 
‘the Spirit. It is not the dispensation of the law, as through 
Moses or Mahomet. It is not the dispensation of the moral 
character, as through Confucius and Buddha. It is not the 
dispensation of religious sentiment, as through Indian Van- 
shnava teachers. It is not even the dispensation of the 
Divine Son, as in Christianity. All these are in it; but that 
is not our dispensation exactly. It is the dispensation of 
the Spirit. It is the worship of the Spirit. It is intercourse 
with the Spirit. It is daily access into the presence of the 
Spirit amid all our troubles and perplexities. God is a 
spirit, man is a spirit. The spirit in man is from God. It 
is a spark of His nature. It is in Him, from Him, and unto 
Him. 

But what is the spirit of God? All around you, if you 
look with your mind, and not with your eye only, you see 
the features of a great mind. That which needs a mind to 
understand it, as does the Mind in the creation, must itself 
be a mind. That which needs an intelligence to construe it 
must needs itself be an Intelligence. The mind of God 
enters into all things in the world from end to end. And, as 
our mind is in us from the toe-nailr of the toe to the tip of 
the hair, and we cannot say, Lo, here is the mind! lo, there 
is the mind! but that. the whole framework of man’s 
body is lighted up with the mind, so, as it were, from 
the toe-nail of creation to the tip of its hair, in every 
sinew, in every artery, in every atom of this grand frame- 
work of creation, the mind of God runs and acts. What 
man, through the aid of science, finds everywhere in the 
world is the thought of God, the habit of God, the purpose 
of God, the will of God. Live in the world of thought, not 
in the world of sense, as so many do. Live in the world of 
immersed meditation, and God’s thought will be so clearly 
unfolded to you that you will see it face to face. Blessed is 
the man who hath found out God’s mode of thinking. 
Blessed is the man who thinks his own life is the thought 
and purpose of God. He first thought you out, and then He 
made you. As the author first thinks out his book and then 
writes it, so God makes man. For every man, for every 
thing, every fact, every law, is the handwriting of God, not 
on paper with pen, but in creation with the mind. There is 
nothing in the mind of God which He does not express, 
does not construct and illustrate in some creature or other. 
_ Our thoughts are like clouds; they pass away, and we know 
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not how to give them form; but He, the almighty Creator, 
knows how to give form to His deepest thoughts, and we see 
them around. 

But the mind of God is not the all-in-all of things. God 
has a Heart that impels all animals in their attachments 
toward each other,— the love of the parent to the child, the 
love of man to woman, the friend to the friend. Thought is 
a lonely thing. It is often confined to man’s inner con- 
sciousness. Even if it comes out in the form of some act, 
many do not understand it. Love is ever sociable, grega- 
rious, making the home, making society, making the nation, 
making all mankind. Hundreds of families there are who 
cannot read or write, who know no science or philosophy ; 
but what man or woman is there who does not understand 
love? Even the understanding of the lower animals per- 
ceives kindness, gentleness, or fierceness, anger, violence. 
God’s heart doth beat in all things, so that, though His 
ways are different from our ways, yet we cannot but see that 
there is beneficence, there is blessing, there is the adaptation 
of ends to means, the fitting supply of every lawful want, 
and the fitting consolation of every unavoidable sorrow. 
There is poetry, there is beauty, there is sweetness, there is 
music, there is sublimity, there is the grandeur of God’s face 
shining over all things. 

As the last appeal of God’s thought is not to insensate 
matter or the mere blind instincts of the animal, but as 
thought of God appeals to the thought of man, and as it is 
man’s mind only that comprehends God’s mind in all things, 
so the last appeal of God’s goodness and love is not to in- 
sensate matter or to the mere intellect of man; but the last 
appeal of God’s heart is to the heart of man. Man is 
painter, man is musician, man is builder, man is the seer 
and the maker of what in his heart is sweet and tender. 
And the heart of God is just that. Although there be jars 
and disharmonies on all sides, though there be cruelties and 
fiercenesses in nature, injustices and inequalities in man, 
yet, penetrating this deep, dark veil, man’s heart doth per- 
ceive face to face God’s love even in contrary things, His 
blessing,— His blessing in life’s curses, His blessing that 
comes down in plenteous showers upon the thirsty earth as 
it hath not come to poor, afflicted India for the last many 
years; but it shall come, it shall. Man’s heart doth see 
God’s heart blooming in the lilies of the field, in the flowers 
of the garden, in the grass of the meadows, in the sweet 
music of the vernal morning. Before your eyes are open, 
the birds flit from branch to branch, and offer up their hymns 
of praise, which God alone heareth. And when you see the 
misfortunes of men, or brood over your own perplexities and 
troubles, there in the midst of the turbulent waters you see 
a Parent’s hands uplifted to bless you,— to bless you in your 
sorrow as in your joy, to bless you in your illness as in your 
health ; nay, to bless you as you die on your death-bed, to 
take you home where there is neither illness nor death any 
more. 

The righteousness of God is above the beauties of nature. 
Though neither the moral law is written on the expanse of 
the heavens, nor do you see much righteousness in the birds 
and animals, yet there is something graven on your own 
moral nature from which you judge that the government of 
the world is a moral government, that wickedness shall surely 
bring its own retribution, and goodness, though secret, shall 
find its reward. What terror is it that fills you when the 
hands reach forward to some deed of evil? and, when that 
deed is done, what cruel knife is it that rends your inward 
parts, and makes you bleed and wail and weep? The 
righteousness of God makes its appeal to man’s conscience, 
the holiness of God speaks to the instincts of holiness in 
men and women. ‘The great Judge stands in every heart, and 
what is best in you perceives : the moral man perceives that 
God is a righteous God. God’s mind, God’s heart, God’s 
righteousness, make God’s spirit. And man’s mind, his 
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heart, his conscience, his deeper nature, make his spirit. 
Between the spirit of man and the spirit of God the affinities 
are most close; and, if aman-will not live to his flesh and 
blood, he will perceive the spirit of God....If a man will 
not live unto his lustful impulses or unto the world and its 
temptations, passions, and desires, he will perceive God’s 
righteous spirit; and if he will not live to himself, to his 
selfish, individual, exclusive interests, but if he will love his 
neighbor, love those who need his help, live for his country 
and the whole world, he will behold that God is the univer- 
sal soul. But we are all in bonds to the flesh, we are all in 
bonds to the world’s temptations and persuasions, and we 
are all in bonds to our own particular, exclusive, miser- 
able interests ; and, therefore, the spirit of man is a mere 
legend, and the spirit of God is a mere vague piece of meta- 
physics. The first thing to do to begin to live the life of 
the spirit is to make the great sacrifice of one’s own self. 
“ Where, O God, shall I find Thee?” Moses is reported to 
have said, ‘‘One step beyond this Thy own self, and Thou 
hast found me.” 

This life of man’s spirit directly in God’s spirit, this dis- 
pensation of God as the Spirit in the world at the present 
time, divides itself, let us say, into five relations. One of 
these relations is represented in Abraham, another in Moses, 
the third in David, the fourth in Jesus Christ; and the last is 
represented in God Himself as the Indweller. 

Abraham was the first believer, according to the book of 
the Christians. I confine myself to-day to Christian exem- 
plars, in order that I may be the better understood. Abra- 
ham put faith in the promise of God whom he recognized. 
Other exemplars may be found. Abraham recognized that 
God was, that He was the leader of men; and he trusted and 
yielded himself to God’s leading, he put his faith in God’s 
promise, and left his own home for a far, foreign country. 
You and I cannot venture to give God that recognition. We 
see His handiwork, we admit that He is the Creator; but in 
our daily lives and duties, in our joys, sorrows, cares, and 
aspirations, we do not recognize that God is the greatest 
factor. Our duties are done by our own unaided powers, 
our troubles are got over by our own independent exertions. 
We have no promise or assurance from God, no leading on 
His part, no yielding on ours. We often find that what we 
would like to have is impossible, and we give it up;-and, prac- 
tically, man is the author and the leader of his own life. It 
was different with Abraham. He heard an impossible 
promise, and he immediately put his faith in that. He found 
a great leading,— a leading that led him out of his difficulties. 
He yielded himself to this leading ; and you know Abraham is 
the father of the faithful, and his sons are as the sands of the 
sea. 

Moses was different. To him God’s voice came clear as 
a master’s. It came in definite laws. God declared His pur- 
pose, and clearly laid down His laws on tables of stone, and 
demanded allegiance, obedience, and strict conformity. 
Moses not only heard, but he recognized: he not only rec- 
ognized, but he obeyed; and his obedience to the laws of 
God made a great nation,— in one sense, made the future of 
the world. There have been other men who heard God’s 
voice, recognized His laws and kept them in faithful obe- 
dience ; but you readily see how Moses did it. We know 
very much more of the laws of God than Moses did. They 
are not merely twelve in number: I might say they are 
twelve hundred. The laws of nature are the laws of God. 
Whoever obeys God, shall keep these. The laws of his 
body are God’s laws, as sacred as the Ten Commandments ; 
and he who keeps those laws shall live well and long, and be 
a spiritually-minded man. The laws of society are God’s 
laws. The capitalist, the workingman, the society woman, 
and the business man who will keep those economic laws 
shall be judged as a godly man. ' 


Where are the laws of God to be found? Science is not 
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an alien in the great book of Scriptures. Political economy 
is not an outcast in the providence of God. Man’s body is 
not a loathsome thing in God’s sight, but all these are in- 
scribed all over with the mystical character of the laws and 
rulings of heaven; and he who is a faithful disciple of 
Moses will keep the laws of God in perfect obedience. Rec- 
ognition and faith was Abraham’s creed. Conscience and 
the law-abiding spirit of obedience make the spirit of Moses. 

But there is a more intimate relation than that of Moses, 
a more intimate relation than that of obedience: it is com- 
panionship and friendship with God. David was the com- 
panion of the Lord, the friend of the Lord. His life went 
out in swelling impulses in search of the great love of God 
in all heaven and earth; and those songs which he sang, and 
those outpourings of the spirit to which he was compelled, 
show that it was not merely an obedience, but a profound 
friendship, an ardent love and. trust in the Most High, 
love searching for its object and rejoicing in the finding. 

Yet David to us was not an ideal man. He was an im- 
pulsive, loving man; and he did bad things. Where are trust 
and obedience and the impulse reconciled into a unity? In 
the sonship of Jesus Christ. There you find more than the 
belief of Abraham, more than the obedience of Moses, more 
than the royal sentimentalities of David. There you find 
the most intimate relation between Spirit and spirit, the re- 
lationship of man, the son, and of God, the Father. Hence 
the dispensation of Jesus Christ includes all other foregoing 
dispensations. But, my dear friends, Jesus Christ has been 
so deified, so absolutely adored and worshipped and prayed 
to, so continuously and endlessly given the supreme place 
of God, that he has become the all-in-all of man’s religion. 
But at the present time we feel that, though we all love and 
honor Jesus, and give him the first place among mankind, 
give him the great throne of God’s sonship, yet the Spirit 
shall not be put in the background, and that now is the time 
to worship the Spirit, and none other, to adore Him, trust, 
pray, and find Him. Jesus said, when he said, ‘‘ Worship 
the Spirit in spirit and truth,” to the Spirit only shall we 
pray, from the Spirit only shall we draw our deepest and 
highest impulses. Unto the Spirit shall we live, as the ex- 
ample of Jesus teaches us. The last religion that shall come 
to the world is, as Saint Paul says, when the Son shall give 


himself up in subjection to the Father, so that God may be 


all-in-all. 

In the old days the spirit of God was inaccessible: now 
He is accessible. The progress of religion has brought the 
Spirit so near to the world that we can utter our devotional 
language in the presence of the Spirit. We know that He is 
in us. We know that Hé is here around us. We know that 
His heart throbs in love for us, we know that His friendship 
is reserved for us here and elsewhere. We know that His 
righteousness leads us, that His holiness saves us. Our inter- 
course with Him is a daily experience, in our communion 
with Him is our moral and spiritual life sustained. 

But there is a little more. The man who finds the 
thoughts of God is not the man of Boston or New York or 
India. As God’s thoughts are universal and applicable to all 
minds and races alike, so the man who thinks the thoughts 
of God is neither of this city nor that city, of this land or that 
land. He is the universal man. The man who has found 
his entrance into the deepest nature of God is the universal 
man. Science is universal, the votaries of science are uni- 
versal. Socrates, by accident a Greek, was a citizen of the 
world. Newton, by accident an Englishman, was an inhabi- 
tant of the world, a member of the human race. Jesus 
Christ, by accident a Jew, is a man for all lands and all 
nations. As God, the spirit, is the universal spirit, so man, 


the spirit, if he truly live and think in God’s spirit, is the 


universal man. 7 
Man, the true man, the spirit-man, the Christ-man, is not 
a man of the first century or the nineteenth century or the 
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nine hundred and ninety-ninth: he is for all time. As God’s 

- spirit transcends the limits of time, as God’s truths are for all 

ages and all races, so the man of God, the man of spirit, the 

God-man, the man whose thoughts are God’s thoughts,— such 

~ aman thinks for all centuries and for all climes. Will the Ser- 
mon on the Mount ever become old? Will the songs of 
David ever be thrown away as outgrown and antiquated? 
Will the great productions of the greatest poets ever be thrown 
away as useless and old-fashioned? Never. When man’s 
spirit hath found its centre in God, he uttereth things that 
are beyond all time, that are for all time. Hence inspiration 
is always universal and eternal. Inspired writings and in- 
spired men are for all ages and for all countries. They are 
immortal, they are everlasting. They are as God is, beyond 
time,— in the past, in the present, in the future. Tell 
me, if the utterances of a man are everlasting and immor- 
tal, shall that man’s spirit be mortal and fleeting and for 
a day? If the example of the spiritual man is for all lands, 
all ages and races, tell me, will that spiritual exemplar die 
as soon as the bubble of the body has burst? Christ had 
more to say than he did say, Socrates had more to teach 
than he taught; and, if some of those scientific men lived 
longer, they would discover much more. And do you mean 
to say that the little that Christ said and which has been em- 
bodied in the Gospels shall remain forever, and the infinitely 
more that he did not say would be swept away in oblivion 
and the darkness of everlasting death? The true test, then, 
of immortality lies in the kind of life that man leads here 
on earth. ‘The true test of inspiration lies in the character 
of a man’s utterance, thought, character. All inspiration is 
universal, eternal. All inspired men are universal and im- 
mortal. 

One word more. Man’s soul is infinite. His progress is 
unlimited. The body changes, and after a while degenerates, 
declines, disappears. I am sometimes painfully surprised to 
hear that your pulpits will receive none but fine, flourishing 

: young men. [I say I am painfully surprised. I think it is 
foolish. The older a man is, the younger he is; the maturer 
; his experience, the sweeter his spirit; the profounder his 
faith, the greater his strength. If a man, old or young, has 
| such faith, such experience, such character, such inspiration, 
; he is the man to teach, because he is an everlasting man. 
A man’s spirit has infinite progress before it, for God is an 
infinite spirit. If my thoughts are God’s thoughts, and His 
thoughts are endless, who can say that there shall be any 
bounds to my thoughts? If man’s impulses are limited to 
: his bodily functions, they will die. If God’s impulses and 
motives are my impulses and life, all the discords and dis- 
harmonies of this world shall be reconciled, and an end- 
less perspective of glory, when I go to my God. When 
do I goto my God? After death? No, while still alive. I 
go to my God every day when I forget my bodily life, and 
my whole soul is immersed and concentrated and absorbed 
in that great Spirit which illumines all creation and all souls. 
In that condition, man remains no longer finite; but he has 
an infinite prospect before him. 

In the ecstacy of his spirit the man of devotion sometimes 
remembers that he was at one time in God before he was 
here: he was in God, and, like a trailing cloud of glory, he 
came here. Well might Jesus say, “ Before Abraham was, I 
am.” The infinite and the finite, the past, the present, and 
the future, are thus made one to the man of spirit when he is 
in the spirit of God. Well can I say—for I believe it — 
that man becomes divine as you say Christ was divine. 
Christ as an isolated being was not the Divinity. Christ as 
the son of man, the type of all men, the exemplar of all men, 
had divinity. Nay, more: when man becomes divine, he 
sees that God has become human,— not human in the carnal 
sense, not human in the worldly sense, not human in any out- 
ward sense. The best humanity in man God puts on as a robe. 
dis heart comes so near to the throb of man’s heart that 
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we feel His sympathy and are worried by His friend- 
ship. He becomes so human in His tenderness that the 
sweetness and tenderness of the mother’s love sink into little- 
ness before the unspeakable gentleness of the Parent-God. 
Then we feel no shame to address him as the Father, the 
most human of fathers, the best, the nearest, the dearest,— 
my own friend, living for me alone. Human relations are 
thus transfigured into divine relations. God becomes thus 
most manlike, womanlike, like the holiest man or woman, 
and man becomes thus most divine; and the spirit in us and 
the spirit in God become one, and we feel the joy and the 
privilege and the glory of believing in the Dispensation of 
the Spirit. 


O biessed Spirit, O wonderful Being, so near, yet so far, 
the soul longeth for Thy presence. We find Thee so often, and 
yet lose Thee so often. Losing Thee, may we yet find Thee, 
and pray that, finding Thee, may we never lose Thee again. 
Grant, O Thou great Indweller,— grant that Thy deepest 
thoughts may be our thoughts and Thy life may be our life. 
Grant that Thy impulses may inspire us, and fill us with the 
love and reverence and humility which become Thy wor- 
shippers. Grant that Thy righteousness may be the only 
law of our life, that we may follow Thy footsteps. Let us 
live unto Thee, and not unto ourselves. Remove all that is 
mean, narrow, local, temporary in us. Give us the universal 
Spirit. Make us universal men and women. Let us live for 
others, let our service be unto all men, and thus teach us 
so to find the everlasting life. Open before us the path of 
infinite progress, and lead us unto Thee to live as Thy chil- 
dren, to live as Thy household, to live as those who have 
gone before us, live in Thee, in peace, in joy, and in glory. 
Amen. 


Spiritual Life. 


The impulse to patiently wait and the impulse to trust are 
both the voice in the soul of that eternal power on which it 
is stayed.— G. S. Merriam. 


& 

Love is the genius of the heart, penetrating depths, pass- 
ing behind shows, revealing secrets. Only whom we love do 
we ever truly know.— Charles Beard. : 

wt 

Let not the word “yoke” frighten you: we must bear the 
weight, but God helps us to bear it. It is a burden that two 
must carry, and God shares it with us.— Févelon. 

vr 

As long as it is grievous to thee to suffer, and thou 

desirest to escape, so long shalt thou be ill at ease, and the 


desire of escaping tribulation shall follow thee everywhere. 
Thomas a Kempis. 


wt 


To some most true and faithful lives, the divine word 
never comes with any rapture or ecstasy at all, but only like 
‘‘daily bread,”— a simple, quiet faith, arming the soul for 
duty, and keeping it unshaken before all danger.—G. S. 
Merriam. 

a 


It is a sublime moment in any man’s career, when, rising 
to the full dignity of his manhood, he utters forth his whole 
personality in complete, glorious self-attainment and self- 
surrender in the prayer, ‘‘ Thy will be done”; for in that 
prayer he dedicates himself wholly to the doing of God’s 
will of righteousness, to a lasting warfare with evil in all its 
phases and forms, and with all the energy of which he is 
master, re-enforced by the eternal strength.— W. IV. Fenn. 
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Curious Resting-places. 


BY PROF. CHARLES FREDERIC HOLDER. 


Any one who has crossed the Atlantic or 
Pacific cannot have failed to notice the land 
birds which seek shelter and rest upon the 
vessel, often hundreds of miles from shore. 
Sometimes it is an eagle that alights on the 
truck or yard-arm; again, a troop of delicate 
sparrows or even a humming-bird,—all so 
weary and exhausted that they have lost all 
fear, and almost seem to court the friendship 
of human beings. 

A fisherman on the Maine coast, who daily 
sailed out ten miles from shore, stated that 
he frequently was visited by shore birds, 
which alighted on his dory, and made them- 
selves perfectly at home. Such birds, and 
those which visit the steamers out to sea, 
have been blown from their course during 
the season of migration. Thus, in the fall 
and spring, long lines of migrating birds 
extend up and down the coast. The majority 
fly at night, high in the air, following the 
shore line or a mountain range; and, if 
caught in a gale and blown out to sea, they 
lose their bearings, become confused, and fly 
on, alighting on vessels, when perfectly ex- 
hausted. 

When ships and boats are not available, 
birds will alight upon almost any object. I 
have seen a gull standing on the back of a 
sleeping loggerhead turtle in the Gulf of 
Mexico, apparently very much at home; and 
the huge basking shark, which is often seen 
floating on the surface, its brown back ex- 
posed, has been observed almost covered with 
sea birds, which undoubtedly thought a shark 
a log or a piece of wreckage, discovering 
their mistake suddenly when the shark rolled 
over or sank beneath the waves. 

The laughing gulls of the Gulf of Mexico 
and Southern California waters have a singu- 
lar fancy for roosting upon the back of the 
brown pelican, which I have often observed. 
But this is not always to rest, as the gull 
reaches out when the pelican secures a sar- 
dine, and often snatches it. Sometimes the 
gull roosts upon the round head of the peli- 
can, its wings held aloft in the effort to pre- 
setve its balance. A singular feature of this 
intrusion and impertinence on the part of the 
gull is that the pelican never resents it,—at 
least, not in the’scores of instances observed 
by me, so far as appearances went, being 
aware that it was being trampled upon by the 
inquisitive laughing gull, which, when it 
had secured its fish by the most barefaced 
methods, went flying away with a victorious 
**Ha-hal?’ 

The Santa Catalina Channel, in Southern 
Californian waters, is a favorite field in sum- 
mer for the giant mola, or sunfish, one of 
the most remarkable of all the denizens of 
the sea, a rotund, chopped-off creature, which 
resembles nothing. Some wit has described 
it as the fish that was originally very long, 
and was chopped off to suit its requirements; 
and, apparently, this is what happened, as 
the fish has literally no tail, its place being 
taken by what appears to be a mere rim, or 
frill, which can be moved to a very limited 
extent. The sunfish, like the basking shark, 
has a singular habit of lying on the surface 
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in the wash of the waves, and is almost 
always taken for a piece of wreckage. In 
August, in the Santa Catalina channel, they 
are frequently seen floating in a heavy sea, 
lying broadside up, the pectoral fin slowly 
fanning the air,—the only evidence of life 
about the strange object. Why the fish takes 
this position is, to a certain extent, a mis- 
nomer; but I think it is due in some in- 
stances to the fact that the creature is infested 
with many parasites, which live in the thick 
mucus which covers its skin, and that it en- 
deavors to destroy them by exposing itself to 
the direct rays of the sun. 

These fishes attain an enormous size. I 
was spending some weeks at the mouth of the 
St. John’s River some years ago, when a sun- 
fish ran aground on the bar, as would a ship, 
drawing over ten feet of water. As soon as 
it struck, it keeled over, and began to thrash 
about, attracting so much attention that a boat 
was sent out to secure it. The fish measured, 
from the top of one fin to that of the other, 
eleven feet, and must have weighed over one 
thousand pounds. An equally large specimen 
was taken off Redondo Beach, Cal. They 
are very sluggish fishes, so that I have rowed 
alongside and hooked them with a boat-hook, 
or gaff. One of the largest ever seen was 
harpooned off Santa Catalina Island a few 
years ago. It was estimated at twenty feet 
across, and to weigh two thousand pounds 
The fish was lying prone upon the surface, 
and was so sluggish that it barely moved 
when the heavy harpoon was driven into it. 
It soon began to settle; and it was the opin- 
ion of those in the boat that, if the rope had 
not broken, the giant would have dragged the 
launch beneath the water. These fishes afford 
an excellent roost for various sea birds; and 
the spectacle of a sunfish bearing several 
gulls or a cormorant is often witnessed, in 
which case it might readily be taken for 
wreckage. 

It is possible that the gulls aid in freeing 
the great fishes of their parasitic enemies, 
alighting upon them as the little African 
bird enters the mouth of the crocodile, which 
patiently expands it for the purpose. Such 
resting-places are more or less unsteady; but 
by continual practice the birds become 
skilled in holding on. This is well exem- 
plified by the gulls which follow the steamers 
which ply between San Pedro and Avalon, 
Cal. The birds follow the steamer out and 
back, a flight of forty miles; and, when they 
become weary, they appear to take turns in 
alighting on the round golden ball which sur- 
mounts the mast. This almost impossible 
resting-place pitches about in all directions, 
—now forward or back or from side to side, 
sometimes jerking the bird off; but, as a 
rule, these feathered acrobats retain their 
position even in the roughest weather. 

In Africa, especially in the great swamps, 
certain birds employ-a variety of animals as 
roosts. A small white heron has a special 
penchant for the rhinoceros, often being seen 
sitting on its back, its pure white body in 
sharp contrast to the black and mud-covered 
living roost. The great water-buffalo is often 
fairly covered with the birds popularly known 
as ox-biters, which run over its body, cling- 
ing to the long hair, ears, or tail, hanging 
in clusters about the patient animal, and rise 
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above it in clouds and flocks, uttering vocif- 
erous cries when the roost, perchance to 
relieve itself from the noisy throng, rolls in 
the deep mud of the swamp. 

The camel is often used by several birds as 
a roost; and, undoubtedly, all these birds 
repay the animals by destroying the various 
parasites which infestthem. During the pres- 
ent winter, in riding across country in South- 
ern California, I came upon a flock of sheep 
grazing on a little mesa. Many of the sheep 
carried about on their backs from one to three 
or four blackbirds, which perched there, ap- 
parently perfectly contented. On another 
occasion, in the same country, I saw pigs 
serving as roosts, instead of sheep. Nearly 
every black pig was mounted by one or two 
blackbirds. Some stood on the head, another 
clung to an ear; while, in another instance, 
four blackbirds perched upon the back of a 
pig, all noisily talking or singing in their 
peculiar language. 

A traveller in North Africa has described 
a remarkable instance of this singular asso- 
ciation. Lying in the bush, watching for 
large game, he saw approaching a flock of 
storks, which moved slowly on, with deliber- 
ate gait, feeding as they came. When. they 
reached him, passing not twenty feet away, 
to his astonishment, he saw that each stork 
bore upon its back one or two small birds, 
which occasionally flew to the ground to pick 
up a grasshopper, but invariably returning to 
their strange walking-roost. 

Darwin witnessed a singular and interest- 
ing illustration of this phase of animal life 
in the Gallapagos Islands. At that time the 
large tortoise, peculiar to the place, was very 
common, and to be found everywhere lum- 
bering along over the trails they had made. 
Meeting one, Darwin saw that it carried upon 
its back several birds, which were so tame 
that they made no effort to fly away. 
Whether they were merely taking a ride or 
had alighted on the animal as it sat still, it 
was difficult to determine. Darwin also saw 
and observed a lizard here, which swam out 
into the water to feed, and was perfectly at 
home there. As it made its way through the 
kelp-beds, the gulls often alighted on its 
head and back,—a proceeding which appar- 
ently did not trouble the lizard in the least. 

If we go down to the sea, we shall find 
many quaint illustrations of this custom. 
Thus the fish remora literally rides about 
upon a variety of fishes, especially sharks, 
which frequently have from one to six or 
seven remoras clinging to them, and which 
refuse to leave their consort when taken. I 
have seen them attached to large fishes, as the 
sheepshead, and to turtles. Certain sea 
anemones are invariably found literally roost- 
ing upon the back of crabs. One dredged off 
the New England coast was a light-giver, or 
phosphorescent. So the crab was forced to 
carry about what was, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a light-house. Another sea anemone 
in East Indian waters also adopts a crab as 
a roost, and rides about upon it, not upon 
its back, but upon one of its big claws, in 
such a position that, when the crab eats, the 
mouth of the sea anemone is brought in con- 
tact with the food. ; “a 

This is one of the most remarkable in- 
stances of something akin to affection be- 


5 
which at once resented it, and replaced the 
“anemone in the same spot. 
peated, and again the crab replaced the 
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anemone was taken off the claw of the crab, 
This was re- 


anemone in the same position. Then the 
cruel experimentalist removed the anemone, 
and cut it into several pieces, whereupon the 
crab attempted to collect them and replace 
them upon its claw. 

The animals which carry others about for 
various reasons are numerous; and a volume 
could be written, describing them alone. 


The Way of Happiness. 


The secret of the joy of living is the proper 
appreciation of what we actually possess. That 
kingdom of the unpossessed for which we so 
foolishly thirst is not half so good as this of 
what we have. A child sobs with grief over the 
toy that is broken, and is not comforted by the 
thought of all its glorious assets of youth and 
health and coming years. It has not got the 
thought. We who are older are often hardly 
wiser. Coningsby, in Disraeli’s novel, when be- 
moaning the loss of a fortune, is asked by his 
friend to remember that he has still left him the 
use of his limbs. It is an excellent suggestion, 
and to be taken in all seriousness. In our 
moments of spleen there is no better exercise 
than to reckon up as against our losses the things 
that remain. When we have fairly understood 
the worth of our personal gifts, what it means 
to be able to swing along in careless freedom of 
limb, to open clear eyes upon the world’s beauty, 
to eat with appetite, to reason, to remember, to 
imagine, instead of being reduced to the priva- 
tion of these things, we find we are rich where 
we thought ourselves poor. The worst is where 
we lightly value our wealth in love. Multitudes 
of us are fuming in a false sense of poverty 
when close at home are faithful hearts that, if 
taken from us, as they might be next week, 
would leave a void that not the wealth of Indies 
would fill. We are only poor by thinking our- 
selves so. It is, in fact, our perverse thinking 
that every day makes fools of us. 

As our life studies proceed, we discover the 
infinite complexities, the depths beneath deeps, 
that enter into the happiness of a growing soul. 
With increasing capacity it strikes ever grander 
chords, until its experiences are, as to the sur- 
face pleasures, whata Beethoven sonata is to a 
ditty of the music-hall. The Gaspel account of 
Jesus stands out here as the typiéal, highest ex- 
ample. In the beginning was the exquisite joy 
of a pure heart in the presence of nature, when 
the flowers and the birds proclaimed the good- 
ness of the Father. At the end this soul, ever 
learning and growing, had reached a capacity 
such that the cross, striking full upon it, evoked 
only a deeper harmony. The joy which, at the 
supper, Jesus offered his disciples was richer 
than that of the Sermon on the Mount. And 
this marvel has continued. Men have learned 
from Christ how to find joy in pain, how to be 
happy when suffering and dying. It was not 
vain boasting nor an unreal idealization, but the 


statement of plain facts, when Minutius Felix, 


speaking of the martyrs of his time, could say, 


_ “God’s soldier is neither forsaken in suffering 


nor brought to an end by death. Boys and 
ing women among us treat with contempt 
and tortures, wild beasts-and all the bug- 


een two low animals known, as the experi- | 
ment of separating them was tried. The 
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bears of punishment, with the inspired patience 
of suffering.” In our own day we read of Bush- 
nell that “even his dying was play to him.” 
Such histories are the supreme proof that, to the 
soul that learns, life at what seems its darkest 
and its worst is realized as infinitely worth living. 
Courage, then, in the gloomy day. “If winter 
comes, can spring be far behind?” 

“ Be our joy three parts pain, 

Strive and hold cheap the strain, 


Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never grudge 
the throe!” 


— Christian World. 


Fitzgerald’s “ Rubaiyat.” 


It is worth while to be reminded of the 
early adventures of Fitzgerald’s ‘‘ Rubaiyat.’’ 
They were not unlike those of other master- 
pieces. The translation was first offered to 
Fraser's Magazine, and was accepted, but lay 
so long in the editor’s drawer that the author 
withdrew it. Then he printed it himself as 
a ‘‘small quarto pamphlet’’ of twenty-one 
pages, had it covered with brown paper, and 
issued it at 5s., with Mr. Quaritch’s name 
as publisher. It was only advertised in an 
Oriental catalogue. A few copies were given 
to friends, and there was an end. Nobody 
took any notice of it. Mr. Glyde tells the 
story, as he heard it from the late Mr. 
Quaritch himself :— 

“In 1859 Edward Fitzgerald went to the 
shop of Mr. Bernard Quaritch, in Castle 
Street, Leicester Square, and dropped a heavy 
parcel there, saying, ‘Quaritch, I make you 
a present of these books.’ The parcel con- 
sisted of nearly two hundred copies of the 
first edition of ‘The Rubdiyat of Omar Khay- 
yam.’ Mr. Quaritch tried to sell the books, 
first at half a crown, then at a shilling, and, 
again descending, he offered them at six- 
pence; but buyers were not attracted. Then, 
in despair, he reduced the book to one penny, 
and put copies into a box outside his door 
with a ticket, ‘All these at one penny each.’ 
At that price the pamphlet moved, in a few 
weeks the lot was sold; and in this way one 
of the finest gems of English literature was 
dispersed among a not over-discerning public. 
It thus appears that, had it not been for Mr. 
Berard Quaritch’s penny-box, the whole first 
edition would have remained unsold; and, in 
all probability, no more would have been 
heard of Omar Khayyam or of Edward Fitz- 
gerald in connection with him.”’ 

The romance of the story is deepened by 
the tradition that Dante Rossetti, Algernon 
Swinburne, Richard Burton, were among 
Omar’s discoverers in Quaritch’s penny-box. 
Anyhow, the brown pamphlet very soon got 
into their hands, and through them was made 
known to literary people; but it was nine 
years before a second edition was called for. 
Now the original pamphlet is worth more 
than its weight in gold. Two years ago a 
copy was sold at Sotheby’s for £21; and 
‘*what seems almost as marvellous as the 
price,’’ says Mr. Glyde, ‘‘is the fact that the 
book was bought for Mr. Quaritch, who 
nearly forty years previous had sold the very 
same copy for one penny.’’ Nobody would 
have been more surprised than Edward Fitz- 
gerald himself, whose genius had one of the 
rarest of attributes, —-modesty, —Sfectator, 
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Reminiscences of John Hooker.* 


Mr. John Hooker, the writer of these remi- 
niscences, was born in 1816, in Farmington, 
Conn., one of the best and most interesting 
of Connecticut towns. He was a direct de- 
scendant in the sixth generation from Thomas 
Hooker, the first minister of the First Church 
in Hartford,—the founder of the Hartford 
colony, and, one might say, of our national 
political system, without much exaggeration. 
In 1841 Mr. John Hooker married ‘‘one of 
the Beecher girls, ’’—Isabella, now, if we mis- 
take not, the sole survivor of that family of 
which Henry Ward Beecher was the bright 
particular star. On his mother’s side Mr. 
Hooker was a second cousin to Gov. Baldwin 
of Connecticut, Hon. William M. Evarts, 
Senator George Frisbie and Ebenezer Rock- 
wood Hoar, So born, so circumstanced, and 
so related, an interesting life would appear 
to follow, as a matter of course. Mr. 
Hooker’s Jife has been such, but within 
somewhat contracted limits. His local repu- 
tation has been distinctly good, both for 
ability and geniality. His friends have been 
such as to be proud of, and he writes of them 
with warm appreciation. So, too, of the 
Farmington of his early life. His ancestor, 
Samuel Hooker, son of the original Thomas, 
was the first minister of the Farmington 
church, of which Dr. Porter, father of Presi- 
dent Porter of Yale College, was minister in 
the days of Mr. Hooker’s youth. When Mr. 
Hooker was studying law in Hartford, he 
was urged to exchange law for divinity; and 
he was installed as Dr. Porter’s assistant and 
ultimate successor. Had he succumbed to 
this temptation and held on with Dr. Porter’s 
tenacity, the two would have filled out a 
century. But he would hardly have held on 
so long. If he had become as liberal in the 
pulpit as he has become out of it, Farming- 
ton would probably have had a trial for 
heresy. His present orthodoxy is of the 
most liberal kind,—more liberal than the 
Unitarianism of fifty years since. 

One of Mr. Hooker’s most amusing stories 
relates how he became a Doctor of Divinity. 
In some roundabout fashion he became at one 
time the owner of a slave, Rev. James Pen- 
nington, D.D. He got his degree in Ger- 
many. Asa slave, all his personal belong- 
ings were Mr. Hooker’s, his Doctorate of 
Divinity among them; and, when he was 
manumitted, Mr. Hooker (he said so) kept 
this for himself. It need hardly be said that 
he was a man of strong anti-slavery princi- 
ples, and only became a slave-owner when 
a slave whose safety he had secured was con- 
veyed to him by the slave’s master. 

Of such humor as this story carries, which 
sometimes is not clearly distinguished from 
animal spirits, there is a good deal in Mr. 
Hooker’s book. To his reminiscences he 
adds a number of essays, and some poems, 
the latter pretty bad. The best of the essays 
is a second batch of early recollections. 
There are good pictures of Mr. Hooker, and 
an admirable one of Mrs. Hooker at the age 


*Some Reminiscences oF A LonG Lire. By John 
Hooker. Hartford, Conn.: Belknap & Warfields, 
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of forty-six. She has the loose upper lip of 
all the Beechers; but, if this picture does not 
flatter, she was the best-looking of Lyman 
Beecher’s children. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE PARSONAGE. A 
True Story of Long Ago. By Caroline Stet- 
son Allen. From Recollections of Peggy. 
Boston: George H. Ellis. —What we have 
here is a delightful series of sketches shaped 
on the reminiscences of Mrs. Powers, a sister 
of the late Joseph Henry Allen and a daugh- 
ter of Dr. Joseph Allen, who all his profes- 
sional life long was minister of the church 
in Northboro, Mass. Of his numerous and 
remarkable family Mrs. Powers is now the 
only survivor. We have not waited until now 
to be instructed as to what simplicity and 
kindly cheerfulness dwelt with Dr. Allen’s 
family in the parsonage, hard by the meeting- 
house upon the hill. Joseph Henry Allen 
told its story and drew out its lessons in the 
Christian Examiner, and we have a ‘‘Memo- 
rial of Joseph and Lucy Clark Allen by their 
Children.’’ We do not see clearly, or at all, 
why the story as told in this volume should 
have feigned ‘‘Fearnborough’’ for North- 
boro, and have veiled the different mem- 
bers of the family group with various 
pseudonyms. Fortunately, the veil is most 
diaphanous. In one sense, the book is not 
pleasant reading for ‘‘those who are in sad 
cities pent.’’ The life which it depicts is 
too exasperatingly quiet and simple in com- 
parison with the life of most people who live 
on city streets. There is also the contrast 
between the present and a receding past. 
The successive chapters deal with ‘‘The Old 
Meeting-house,’’ ‘‘The Mother of the Fam- 
ily,’’ ‘*Christmas Festivities,’’ ‘‘Richard,’’ 
‘*A Summer Day,’’ ‘‘Visiting,’’ ‘*‘Uncle 
Nathan’s.’’ A faithful memory has been 
abetted by a scribe who knows how to set 
forth her matter pleasantly. Dr. Hale con- 
tributes a bright introduction that would 
make Dr. Allen’s ghost blush fiery red if it 
should ever come his way. Fred Hosmer 
contributes a poem on ‘‘The Old Meeting- 
house.’’ It is surprising to find Dr. Allen 
celebrating Christmas so early in the century, 
and interesting to be told that Dr. Follen, a 
Unitarian minister, brought over the Christ- 
mas habit from Germany. Another of Dr. 
Allen’s anticipations was that of flowers upon 
the preacher’s desk, —a custom which was at 
one time disesteemed as one of Theodore 
Parker’s heresies. The atmosphere of the 
book is sweet and wholesome ‘‘from start to 
finish,’’ and very good to breathe. 


Tur HAworrH EpiTIon, Illustrated. Life 
and Works of the Sisters Bronté. With 
Prefaces by Mrs. Humphry Ward and an In- 
troduction and Notes by Clement K. Shorter. 


In Seven Volumes. Vol. VII. Zhe Life of 
Charlotte Bronté By Mrs. Gaskell. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.75.—Mrs, 


Gaskell’s Life of Charlotte Bronté needs no 
commendation or introduction. It is well to 
have it included in this beautiful edition, 
with the works of the sisters and with the 
introductions by Mrs. Ward and the intro- 
duction and notes by Mr. Clement K. Shorter. 
The introduction} to the biography is little 
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more than an explanation of the notes. Bos- 
well and Lockhart Mr. Shorter puts at the 
head of English biographers,—a long way 
apart from all others, both for their subjects 
and from the treatment of them. Mrs. Gas- 
kell’s work, though in a lower rank, has a 
similar quality; and the word ‘‘finality’’ is 
applied to it with confidence. It has become 
a classic; and the editor explains that one 
may not lay his hand upon a classic, either 
as editor or annotator, without apology. In 
this case the explanation is that Mrs. Gaskell 
was compelled to reticences which no longer 
have weight. The ‘notes, therefore, contain 
extracts from letters and other sources of in- 
formation which throw light upon the text. 
After forty years the works of the sisters 
have an increasing circulation; and that Mrs, 
Gaskell’s work keeps pace with them as an 
adequate record of the authors’ lives may be 
regarded as a token of value, indicating that 
her place is secure with theirs in the list of 
English classics. 


os 


BrrD STUDIES WITH A CAMERA. With In- 
troductory Chapters on the Outfit and Methods 
of the Bird Photographer. By Frank M. 
Chapman. With over One Hundred Photo- 
graphs from Nature, by the Author New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.75.—The new 
interest in birds and bird photography, with 
a similar interest in the animated world 
around us, are likely to work a revolution in 
the spirit of the age. Slight as it is, a 
movement is beginning which may have great 
results. It brings man into new interesting 
and helpful relations with the world around 
him, The camera may supplant the rifle. 
To take a good picture of a wild bird is 
much more difficult than to shoot one. When 
every one is interested in birds and bird- 
pictures, the love of nature will increase, the 
birds will be brought back, and with them 
will come other wild creatures, who will be 
protected for their beauty and companionship. 

As the love of nature and living things 
grows, the love of war will die out. The 
book before us is a charming record of the 
work of an expert. Mr. Chapman has not 
attempted to instruct his readers in ornithol- 
ogy, so much as to show them what opportu- 
nities await not only the naturalist, but even 
the uninstructed bird lover, who seeks with 
his camera to capture them in their native 
haunts. It is a book to be commended with- 
out reserve. 


CLOSET AND ALTAR. 14 Beacon Street, 
Boston: W. L. Greene & Co.—This is a book 
that grew as grows the grass, and was not 
manufactured like a house or barn. In 1895 
a department was instituted in the Congrega- 
tionalist, entitled ‘‘Closet and Altar.’’ The 
present volume contains many of the things 
which constituted that department, beautifu] 
selections of old and new Scripture, and poetry 
and prayers, for the most part written ex- 
pressly as contributions to this fund of sweet 
and wholesome piety. There are expressions 
here and there which will not enlist the sym- 
pathy of those who have broken with the tra- 
ditional forms and usages of worship; but 
these will not injure the book to any consid- 
erable extent for private reading, and can be 
easily amended for the uses of family wor- 
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ship. The selections of both prose and verse 
are of the finest quality, some of them all 
the better because of 


‘*Words that have drunk transcendent meaning 


up 
From the best passion of all bygone times. ’’ 


NATURE’S CALENDAR. By Emest Inger- 
soll. New York: Harper & Brothers, $1. 50. 
—This guide to out-of-doors study will be 
found suggestive and stimulating by any one 
who has already learned to observe or who 
desires to train himself in that art. It gives 
one a memoranda of those things for which 
he ought to be on the lookout, lest they pass 
before he is aware. The pleasure of making 
field-notes day by day is scarcely less for the 
beginner than for the adept, and Mr. Inger- 
soll’s book provides such help and-encourage- 
ment as may be needed. Believing that 
observation and record should go together, 
dated margins run continuously with each 
month’s suggestions and calendars. Thus 
the printed part is to be regarded as only the 
beginning of a book which the reader is to 
correct according to his own locality, and 
complete for himself. In these days it is a 
man’s own fault if he does not know some- 
thing about the birds and flowers and insects, 
for the path is made clear before him. 


THE PASSING OF THOMAS. By Thomas A. 
Janvier. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.25.—The quality of a humorous tale must 
be pretty good if it will bear a second read- 
ing; and from that test Mr. Janvier’s col- 
lection of short stories issues triumphant. 
The tales are five in number, and, in addi- 
tion to that from which the book takes its 
title, are: ‘‘In the Saint Peter’s Set,’’ a 
bright sketch of Philadelphia society; ‘‘The 
Fish of Monsieur Quissard,’’ ‘‘At the Grand 
Hotel du Paradis,’’ and ‘‘Le Bon Oncle 
d’Amérique,’’—three clever tales in which 
French manners and characteristics are ex- 
ploited. Mr. Janvier has a certain freshness 
of matter and style, which shows that he is 
not working this vein to death; and the con- 
trast between this book and his others is not 
to the disadvantage of either. 


THE BoomInc oF AcRE Hitt. By John 
Kendrick Bangs. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.25.—In this new collection of 
short tales Mr. Bangs is ‘‘genially satirical’’ 
rather than walfully and aggressively funny. 
He treats certain phases of the social life of 
the day, mainly as it exists in small towns, 
and chooses such themes as the amenities of 
a political contest, the best method of hold- 
ing a church sale, the devices of a writer of 
continually returned manuscripts, and the 
like. The book .offers a welcome variety to 
the later ghost stories, in which the humor 
was beginning to seem somewhat strained. 
The stories are republished from the Zadies’ 
Home Journal, the Woman’s Home Compan- 
zon, and the Harper publications. 


Tue SiLenT Pastor. By P. C. Mozoom- 
dar, Calcutta.—Mr. Mozoomdar tells us in 
the preface to this little book that the pastoral 
utterances it contains express some of his 
deepest spiritual life. They are published 
for men and women in all stages of religious 


_ 
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. experience, and take their place with the say- 


‘ings of Fénelon, John Tauler, Molinos, and 
other aiders of those who would live in the 
spirit. His themes are the simple reality 
of divine things, the abiding nearness of the 
Infinite Spirit, the preciousness of inward 
peace, submissive obedience and renuncia- 
tion. The little book is a grave and solemn 
call to duty and aspiration, written out of 
deep meditation on things spiritual and up- 
lifting. ’ 


MEMORY STREET. By Martha Baker Dunn. 
Boston: L: C. Page & Co.—This is one of 
the ‘‘betwixt and between’’ stories, especially 
dear to girls who are too grown up to be kept 
on school-girl tales, and not ready to care 
much for the fiction preferred by their elders. 
It begins when the heroine was a child; and 
her childish reminiscences indicate well how 
life may open to a bright, imaginative girl, 
giving strange glimpses into the world of 
experience that yet lies beyond her. The 
love-story is a straightforward, unsensational 
element in the narrative of good times and 
girlish adventures. The book has sufficient 
seriousness of thought to keep it well bal- 
anced. 


Miscellaneous. 


Dr. Orello Cone has collected and edited, 
and the Macmillan Company has published, 
several essays from the distinguished Berlin 
professor of theology, Dr. Otto Pfleiderer. 
Some of Dr. Pfleiderer’s larger works have 
already been translated into English; and 
several of the essays in this volume have 
appeared in the Vew World, the Philosophical 
Review, and the Jnternational Journal of 
Ethics. The book includes the following 
essays: ‘‘Evolution and Theology, ’’ ‘‘Theol- 
ogy and Historical Science,’’ ‘* Luther as the 
Founder of Protestant Civilization,’’ ‘‘The 
Essence of Christianity,’’ ‘‘The Notion and 
Problem of the Philosophy of Religion,’’ 
**The Task of Scientific Theology for the 
Church of the Present,’’ ‘‘ Jesus’ Foreknowl- 
edge of his Sufferings and Death,’’ ‘‘The 
National Traits of the German as seen in his 
Religion,’’ ‘‘Is Morality without Religion 
Possible or Desirable?’’ ‘‘ Free from Rome.’’ 


The Magazines. 


How people in large cities provide outdoor] 6 


playgrounds and amusements for the children 
of the crowded districts will be shown in a 
series of pictures to appear in the August 
Woman's Home Companion, reproducing pho- 
tographs made expressly for this magazine. 


There is, perhaps, but a single place in 
this country where almost all the newspapers 
of the United States are read. To the ex- 
change bureau of the Ladies’ Home Journal 
practically every paper in this country comes. 
—an aggregate of nearly nine thousand. It 
is the rule to read each one within a day 
after it is received, so a large staff of trained 
readers is kept employed constantly. 


To Scribner's Magazine for July Senator 
Hoar contributes an entertaining article on 
‘*Harvard College Fifty-eight Years ago,’’ 
dealing with college customs, classes, and 


many of the famous men who made up the 
_ university world of the old days. 


There are 
teresting personal reminiscences of Presi- 
mts Quincy, Everett, Walker, and of Profs. 
ngfellow, Peirce, Channing, Judge Story, 
others. A delightful sense of humor 
the entire paper. 
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Boston is justly proud of the beautiful 
tracts of wooded land within its limits and 
its immediate vicinity. Probably no other 
city can boast of so many historic old trees 
still serving as landmarks. 
fast diminishing, however; and Bostonians 
will be glad to have their memory preserved, 
and will read with just appreciation Miss 
Abbie Farwell Brown’s excellent paper en- 
titled ‘‘ Notable Trees about Boston,’’ in the 
New England Magazine for July. Miss 
Brown mentions many famous trees to be 
found within a radius of fifteen miles from 
the city, and calls to mind many which no 
longer exist, but whose memory is still cher- 
ished. The illustrations which accompany 
her article are finely executed, a view of the 
old elm which stood on Boston Common until 
1876 forming the frontispiece of the maga- 
zine. Warren F. Kellogg, 5 Park Square, 
Boston, Mass. 


The Popular Science Monthly, which was 
established in 1872 by the Appletons, and 
which has at present the largest circulation 
of any scientific journal in the world, is now 
being edited by Prof. James McKeen Cattell 
of Columbia University, and published by 
McClure, Phillips & Co. Prof. Cattell is 
well known as a psychologist and as the edi- 
tor of Science. The July number contains, 
among other articles: a paper by Simon 
Newcomb, the astronomer, entitled ‘‘ Chapters 
on the Stars’’; a new paper by Dr. Haffkine, 
the discoverer of the preventive against the 
plague, on ‘‘Preventive Inoculation’’; an 
article on the recent solar eclipse by Samuel 
P. Langley of the Smithsonian Institution ; and 
articles on ‘‘ New Sources of Roentgen Rays,’’ 
on ‘*The Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy’’; ‘‘Malaria and the Malarial Parasite, ’’ 
by Dr. Patrick Manson; and on ‘‘ Washing- 
ton as Explorer and Surveyor.’’ This con- 
tents gives promise that the magazine will be 
well cared for by its new management. 


Books Received. 


P From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
The Christ of Cynewulf. Translated into English prose. 
By Charles Huntington Whitman. 
_ From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
A Friend of Czsar. By William Stearns Davis. $1.50. 
European Travel for Women. By Mary Cativealadex 
ones. $1.00. 

The Reign of Law. By James Lane Allen. $1.50. 
_From Funk & Wagnails Company, New York. 
Quaint Nuggets. Gathered by Eveline Warner Brainerd. 

45 cents. 


From Thomas Whittaker, New York. 
7 ear of Final Destiny. By William B. Brown, 
; 1.50. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
Rend your Heart. Anthem. By C. P. Morrison. 
Lord Most Holy. Anthem. By William Reed.- 
The Lord’s Prayer. By W. F. Sudds. 
Eight Responses. By G. Waring Stebbins. 
Thy Will be done. Anthem. By F. L. Jackson. 
Again the Day returns of Holy Rest. Anthem. By E. S. 
Hosmer. 
Six Offertory Sentences. By C. H. White. 
Five Hymns. By Thomas G. Shepard. 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
PRICE 81.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 
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The Esséntial Man. 


Their number is| A Monograph on Personal Immortality 


in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, Ph.D. 


In “The Essential Man” Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a problem which can never 
grow old as long as man is-what he is. .. . This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings out 
better than any work of the same size which we know the 
fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of mind 
and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life to 
come. If one wished simply to sharpen his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test it 
by the clear propositions of this book.—The Hartford 
Seminary Record. 


It is a healthful and helpful book which no one can read 
without profit—T7he New World. , 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, posthaid, on receipt 
of brice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, - = =« Boston. 


SOUL-POWER. 


A Discussion 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 


BY 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, Ph.D., 


Author of “Essential Man,’ “Essay on Mental Evo- 
lution,” etc. 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 


For sale by booksellers. 
receipt of price, by 


Sent, postpaid, on 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, = Te 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


BY 


Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


Boston. 


A new edition of these stories, originally 
published by some of Mr. Brown’s parishioners, 
but long since out of print, has just been pub- 
lished, and may be obtained at 75 cents per copy 
of the UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY, 
25 BEACON STREET, or of the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-fifth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1899-1900, 
Copies can be had for five cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 


1. Good Courage. 

2. A Psalm of Labor, 

3. In his Steps. 

4. The Law of Liberty. 

5. James Martineau. 

6. Unitarianism a Constructive Faith. 
7%. A Palm Sunday Lesson. 

8. Realized Religion. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 
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For the Christian Register. 


The Hill Road in June. 


BY FULLERTON L. WALDO. 


Along the upward-trailing road 
That seems to twist and turn at will, 
A dusty serpent on the hill, 
My horses haul the new-mown load: 
The driver, I forbear to ride, 
And plod the creaking wain beside. 


From out the wayside bush and brake 
The fluting of the chickadee, 
The soft susurrus of the bee,— 
These, blended, somehow seem to make 
More light the creaking new-mown load, 
Less arduous the upward road. 


The Finest Courage. 


‘*To be afraid isn’t always the same as to 
be cowardly,’’ twelve-year-old Phyllis would 
say seriously. 

Whereupon her cousin Kate, who was a 
year older, would laugh derisively; and eight- 
year-old Dollie, following her sister’s lead, 
would remark solemnly, ‘‘Phyl says that ’cos 
she’s a coward herself.’’ 

Many a teasing and practical joke did her 
nervousness gain for poor Phyl at the hands 
of Kate and Dollie and their youngest brother, 
Ronald; while, as for Jack, the big school- 
boy home for his holidays,—Phyl’s ideal of 
bravery and manliness,—his good-natured 
contempt was even worse. 

Two months ago they had all come to the 
seaside. Bathing and boating had been the 
order of the days, and that bathing had been 
looked forward to with dread by nervous 
Phyllis. Yet, after all, she alone of the 
three girls had learned to swim. For this 
dreamy, timid little girl had a strong will of 
her own; and she determined to justify her 
own maxim that being afraid was not cow- 
ardly, so long as one didn’t show it. 

‘*How is it,’’ asked Jack one day, ‘‘that 
Phyl has learned to swim, and you don’t 
seem able to manage it?’’ 

**Oh, it’s just the knack,’’ returned Kate, 
carelessly, and, glad to change the subject, 
fell to chattering about the picnic they were 
to have on the morrow. 

**The grown-ups are going to drive out to 
sketch the castle ruins,’’ she announced glee- 
fully. ‘‘So there’ll be only ourselves and 
Maud’’ (Maud was their next-door neighbor, 
and Kate’s especial chum) ; ‘‘and it will be 
lovely on the rocks. I wish you weren’t go- 
ing boating, Jack.’’ 

‘Oh, I dare say!’’ laughed her brother. 
“*See me letting myself in for defending 
Phy] from the ferocious crabs! Not much!’’ 
And he laughed derisively. ‘*‘No, no! I 
may perhaps bring the boat round after tea, 
but I won’t promise.’’ 

It was a merry party that set out next after- 
noon, carrying a provision basket, tied round 
with a long coil of rope (which rope,. being 
Ronald’s private property, they were not 
allowed to cut). The girls laughed and 
grumbled at his insistence on this point; but, 
finally, the inconvenient length was coiled up 
and tucked into_the basket. 

The tide was out when they reached the 
rocks, and shoes and stockings were slipped 
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off; and presently Kate and Maud went off 
in one direction, while Phyllis and Dollie 
and Ronald took the other, and found them- 
selves at last in the shadow of a group of 
large rocks some way out. Up among these 
they climbed, and sat down to rest beside a 
pool, where Phyllis, after her usual fashion, 
began to weave a story out of their surround- 
ings. 

‘This is an enchanted pool,’’ she said in 
a hushed voice; ‘‘and there’s no way in or 
out, except that one little gap in the rocks. 
That’s where the little sea-princess came in.’’ 

‘*Why did she come?’’ asked Dollie. 

‘*The wicked crab magician enticed her in,’’ 
Phyllis answered gravely. ‘‘Look! That’s 
him, Dollie, in that hole just over the water. 
Isn’t he a big one? Any one could tell he 
wasn’t an ordinary crab.’’ 

‘*‘Ugh! The horrid thing!’’ shivered Dol- 
lie. ‘tAnd what became of the princess, 
Phyl?’’ 

Phyllis thought a moment, then— 

‘¢ He turned her into a crab, too,’’ she said. 

At that Ronald gave a little, excited shriek. 

‘O Phyllis! There she is, in the middle 
of the pool! Such a darling little hermit! 
Oh, do say that’s her!”’ : 

‘*Of course it is,’’ returned the story-teller, 
with dignity. ‘‘Don’t interrupt, Ronald. 
Oh, she’s been there such a time!’’ 

‘*Hasn’t anybody tried to get her out?’’ 
asked Dollie, anxiously. 

‘*Lots of sea-princes have tried,’’ came the 
prompt answer. ‘‘But the wizard crab caught 
them all, and turned them into sea-weed and 
fastened them to the rocks. See how they 
stretch out their wavy arms! But they can’t 
reach the princess, and she can’t reach them.’’ 

‘*Won’t she ever get out?’’ Dollie inquired 
almost tearfully; and Phyllis looked very 
wise. 

‘*Perhaps she won’t,’’ she said with a kind 
of melancholy satisfaction. ‘‘But she might, 
you know, because long ago there was a sea- 
fairy she knew who understood some magic 
himself. But he wasn’t a prince at all, so 
I don’t think he’ll ever dare to come.’’ 

‘*I’d come if I was him,’’ said Dollie, 
stoutly. ‘‘Do say he’ll come, Phyllis. ’’ 

But Phyllis was a bit of a poet in her way, 
and she wasn’t sure that this would be the 
prettiest ending. 

**Tt’s such an unhappy story,’’ dolefully 
added Dollie, who was a very impressionable 
little person. 

‘Why, Dollie,’’ Phyllis said hastily, ‘‘it’s 
only nonsense! Two crabs and a lot of sea- 
weed! How Kate would laugh!’’ So the 
children splashed back to the shore. 

‘It’s deeper than when we came,’’ observed 
Phyllis. ‘‘I think the tide has turned.’’ 
Soon all the party were munching sandwiches, 
and nobody noticed that Dollie was unusually 
quiet. When tea was over, Dollie slipped 
away by herself. She had a tenacious little 
mind, and her chief idea was the loneliness 
of the little hermit-crab. ‘‘If I throw her out 
into the open sea,’’ she thought, ‘‘perhaps 
the little fairy that isn’t a prince will find 
her, after all.’’ ; 

And so she set off alone across the sands. 


‘“Where’s Dollie?’’ said Kate, suddenly. 
Phyllis scrambled to her feet, looking rather 
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perturbed. 
on the rocks again!’’ she exclaimed. 
tide is coming in so fast!’’ 

‘*IT don’t see her,’’ said Maud, shading 
her eyes. And then she gave a little gasp. 
‘*O Kate! Phyl! That can’t be Dollie out 
on the big rocks over there?’’ 

But it was Dollie. The sun gleamed un- 
mistakably on her white sunbonnet and pink 
frock. 

‘*She’s cut off by the tide,’’ said Kate, in 
a despairing voice. ‘‘Oh, what sha// we 
do?’’ 

**Run to the village! Bring help! Send 
a boat!’’ cried Maud, breathlessly. And she 
turned to run, but Phyllis called her back. 

“*No, no! It’s too far off!’’ she said. 
‘*You mightn’t get there in time. Come 
with me.’’ 

She caught up the coil of rope, and ran 
toward the sea. Instinctively, Kate and 
Maud and Ronald obeyed, and followed her. 

‘*You three must hold one end of the 
rope,’’ she said. And she began to slip out 
of her skirt and blouse. ‘‘I’ll tie the other 
end round my waist, and swim out. Then 
I’ll take it off, and fasten it round Dollie; 
and you must pull her in.’’ 

‘*But what will you do?’’ asked Kate, 
anxiously. ‘‘It’s such a long way! Can’t 
we pull you both back together?’’ 

**No: the rope mightn’t be strong enough 
for both,’’ Phyllis said. ‘‘I’ll have to try 
to swim back. ’’ 

And then, after arranging the signal which 
was to mean ‘‘pull,’’ Phyl dropped off the 
rock into deep water. Slowly and steadily 
the rope ran through the fingers of the two 
left behind. Oh, so slowly! For it was 
very hard work; and Phyl’s breath came in 
gasps, and her limbs ached. 

When she reached the big rocks at last, she 
clutched a projecting ledge, and hung ex- 
hausted for a few moments. Had there been 
another stroke needed, she felt she could not 
have made it; and she knew that she would 
never be able to swim back again unaided. 
She pulled herself up with a great effort; and 
the next moment a little pink figure was 
clasped, sobbing, in her wet arms. 

‘*T thought you were never coming,’’ 
sobbed Dollie. ‘‘I got down among the 
rocks, and couldn’t climb up again for ever 
so long. Oh, and I am so frightened!’’ 

‘“‘Tisten, Dollie, dear,’’? Phyllis said, as 
she untied the rope. ‘‘I’m going to tie this 
round you, and lower you down into the 
water; and you must hold on to the rocks 
until Kate and Maud begin to pull. Then 
let go and lie quite flat. It will be quite 
easy. Do you understand?’’ 

‘*V—yes,’’ gasped Dollie. 

‘*Tell them,’’ Phyllis went on, ‘‘that I’m 
too tired to swim back. They must run 
home, and send a boat or something. Kiss 
me, Dollie.’’ 

She gave the signal, and lowered the child 
carefully down. It was not difficult, for 
scarcely a foot of the rock was now -above 
water. 

The rope tightened, dragged, and Dollie 
was drawn steadily shorewards. Presently 
there were four figures instead of three on 
the distant rocks, and one was very small and 
pink. § vyea 


‘‘Surely, Dollie can’t have gone 
‘*The 
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= “She's safe, anyhow,’’ Phyllis said with 
a little gulp in her throat. And the next 
moment she saw Kate start off across the 
rocks. 

Higher and higher washed the waves. 
Soon they reached to her knees, then to her 
waist; and her bare arms were blue with 
cold, as she clung to the rock, while her eyes 
watched the shore in vain. ' 

So eagerly did she watch that she never saw 
a boat which was idly drifting up behind 
her. 

**Hullo! What’s that?’’ said Phyl’s cousin 
Jack, who was one of its two occupants. 

“*What’s what?’’ asked his chum Fred. 

**There, where the waves break against that 
pointed rock. Good heavens! It’s some one 
in the water. Pull for your life!’’ 

Just then a wave broke right over the rock, 
and the figure it suppoited was washed away. 

Round swept the boat; and Jack bent down, 
and caught hold of a mass of wet brown hair. 

**Phyll’’ he exclaimed; and the next mo- 
ment Phyllis lay at the bottom of the boat. 

It was in a very weak little voice that she 
told them her story, but quite simply, with- 
Out any consciousness of her own bravery; 
and she was all unprepared for the outburst 
of admiration that followed. 

“‘Why, Phyllis!’’ cried Jack, with a queer 

7 note in his voice. ‘‘You’re a positive hero- 
ine!’’ 

**A regular brick!’’ added Fred, excitedly. 
**And to think that we never dreamed you 
had it in you!’’ 

**We’ve all been dense idiots,’’ said Jack, 
grufily. And he thought of Dollie alone on 
the rocks, and of the cruel waves creeping up 
and up. 

Next day Dollie told Aer side of the ad- 
venture, and how the little hermit-crab had 

. been at the bottom of all the trouble. 

r ** And I couldn’t reach her, after all,’’ she 
added mournfully ‘‘’cos the pool was deeper, 
and she just rolled about at the bottom. I 
guess she heard her sea-fairy coming, and 
wanted to go and meet him.’’ 

‘*Perhaps he came and rescued her after- 
wards as Phyllis rescued you, Dollie,’’ her 
mother said between smiles and tears. ‘‘My 

4 brave little Phyllis!’’ 

‘*T was frightened—a little,’’ Phyl said in 
a low voice. 

**But you didn’t let any one see it,’’ Mrs. 
Scarsdale said softly. ‘‘That’s self-control, 
Phyl; and self-control is the finest courage 
of all.’’ 

‘*Finest of all,’’ echoed Dollie, content- 
edly. 

And Kate slipped her hand silently into 
Phyl’s. —Zittle Folks. 


An Egyptian Problem. 


“T wish I’d been born in the days when they 
didn’t know anything about arithmetic,” sighed 
Bessie, who was so certain that she could learn 
nothing of figures that she would not even try 
to understand them. 

“Then you would have livedalong time ago,” 
replied Uncle Joe, looking up from his paper, 
as the petulant child threw her school-book upon 
the table. “In fact,” he continued, “you would 
have been dead before Moses was born; for 
arithmetic is nothing new, dear child, but very, 


‘papyrus plant. 
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very old. They have lately discovered in Egypt 
a very old copy-book for arithmetic, which was 
probably written 3,600 years ago. Of course, it 
was not made of paper, for they knew nothing 
of it in those days; but it was made of the 
This was a plant that grew in 
Egypt, and was used by its inhabitants for writ- 
ing. The stem of the plant was about an inch 
thick, and was cut into slices lengthwise. These 
slices were then gummed together and pressed, 
when they could be written upon. It is from 
this we get our wood ‘paper.’ ” 

“Oh, yes, I know,” cried Bessie, eagerly. 
had that in our geography the other day.” 

“Very well, then,” said Uncle Joe, “I will 
then tell you more about this old arithmetic. 
These Egyptians knew how to add and multiply 
both whole numbers and fractions. They did 
not subtract and divide just as we do; but they 
reached results, nevertheless. Let me see, do 
you read in the Second Reader yet ?” 

“Of course, Uncle Joe,” said Bessie, reproach- 
fully. “I am eight years old. I am in the Third 
Reader, and Miss Julia says she could put me on 
further if it wasn’t for arithmetic.” And a long- 
drawn sigh followed the last words. 

“Well,” said Uncle Joe, drawing a newspaper 
slip from his pocket, “I am going to see if an 
American girl, eight years old, can solve a prob- 
lem given to some Egyptian one hundred years 
before Moses was probably born. Here it is: 
‘There are seven men, each one has seven cats, 
each cat has eaten seven mice, each mouse has 
eaten seven grains of barley. Each grain of 
barley would, if cultivated, have yielded seven 
measures of barley. How much barley has 
been lost in that way?’” y 

And the little American girl, who had no head 
for figures, worked it without the slightest mis- 
take.— Lxchange. 
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What happened to Lloyd’s Toad. 


Lloyd was fond of all the creatures that 
lived in the garden, from the robins high up 
in the apple-tree to the little ants which built 
their homes in the gravel walks. He was 
always careful not to harm any of them, but 
some of them he thought more interesting 
than others. There was a toad which he 
called his own, and he fed it with crumbs 
every day. He liked to watch it as it hopped 
about among the plants, darting out its bright 
red tongue to catch any small insects which 
came in its way. 

One day Lloyd ran to his mother in the 
greatest excitement. 

‘*My toad is trying to get his skin off!’’ 
he cried. 

It was true. And, when Lloyd and his 
mother reached the toad, they saw him pull- 
ing his skin up over his head in much the 
way that a little girl would take off her high- 
necked, long-sleeved apron, only it was harder 
work for him to doit. But he tugged bravely 
away with his forefeet until he was free; 
and then what a bright new coat he dis- 
played! 
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Lloyd was delighted; and he asked many 
questions about toads and the way in which 
they changed their coats, and after that he 
was more fond of his toad than ever.—Emma 
C. Dowd, in Our Little Ones. 


Crows Steal a Dog’s Dinner. 


In the inn garden I saw a dog eating a piece 
of meat in the presence of several covetous crows, 
saysa contributor to Our Animal Friends. They 
evidently said a great deal to each other on the 
subject; and now and then one or two of them 
tried to pull the meat away from him, which he 
resented. 

At last a big strong crow succeeded in tearing 
off a piece, with which he returned to the pine 
where the others were congregated; and after 
much earnest speech they all surrounded the 
dog, and the leading bird dexterously dropped 
the small piece of meat within reach of his 
mouth, when he immediately snapped at it, let- 
ting go the big piece unwisely for a second, on 
which two of the crows flew away with it to the 
pine, and with much fluttering and hilarity they 
all ate, or rather gorged, it, the deceived dog 
looking vacant and bewildered for a moment, 
after which he sat under the tree and barked at 
them inanely. 


Mrs. S.: ‘‘What is the name of your cat?’’ 
Mrs. W.: ‘*Claude.’’ Mrs. S.: ‘‘Why do 
you call it Claude?’’ Mrs. W.: ‘‘ Because it 
scratched me.’’—AHarjger’s Round Table. 


What character is there in the Bible who 
possesses no name, who suffered death in dif- 
ferent form from any inflicted before or since 
that time, a portion of whose shroud is in 
every household, and the cause of whose 
death has been made famous by a modern 
author? Answer: Lot’s wife. 
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Good News. 
To Myself. 


Let nothing make thee sad or fretful 
Or too regretful. 
Be still. 


What God hath ordered must be right: 
Then find in it thine own delight, 
My will. 


Why shouldst thou fill to-day with sorrow 
About to-morrow, 
My heart? 


One watches all with care most true. 
Doubt not that he will give thee, too, 
Thy part. 


Only be steadfast, never waver, 
Nor seek earth’s favor, 
But rest. 


Thou knowest what God wills must be 
For a}l his creatures — so for thee — 
The best. 
— Paul Fleming. 


What is It for? 


Jules Simon, at one time a professor in the 
University of Paris, at another time a minis- 
ter of high rank in the government, once said 
rather sadly: ‘‘We used to prepare young 
men for life. Now we prepare them for ex- 
aminations.’’ 

A similar sadness has come over the 
thought of thousands of intelligent teachers, 
as the weeks of ‘‘exams.’’ have crowded on 
them and their pupils. Would it be fair to 
say that ten per cent. of the teachers’ time 
and of the pupils’ is spent in the technical 
business of examinations? Not ten per cent. ? 
Well, then, certainly, five per cent. In it 
all there is a latent dissatisfaction that on 
many points no examination is possible. 
Colenso is charged with saying that history 
is a bad study for young men, because you 
cannot make examination papers in history. 
Poor Helen Keller learned something of this, 
to her cost. In preparing for Radcliffe, she 
had to spend a considerable time in studying 
Burke’s ‘‘Speech on Conciliation of Amer- 
ica.’’ When she was examined, however, 
there was not one little question about it. 

Iam fond of quoting Jules Simon’s epi- 
gram in this column, as I make my annual 
plea for the abandonment of three-fourths of 
the ‘‘exams.’’ and the question papers and 
the other machinery of a written examina- 
tion. The boys and girls, the young men 
and young women, will have only too much 
study of ‘‘technique’’ in life, at the best. 
Do not let us, in mere professional conceit, 
increase the amount of it by introducing the 
examination technicalities: they only add one 
requisition more, and consume two. weeks— 
pethaps twice that time—of the crowded 
working year. 

Into the discussion of the whole question 
of formal examination papers comes the ques- 
tion which I have written at the head of this 
paper, —‘‘ What is It for?’’ 

Take a college, for instance. Is it the 
business of a college to train the pupils so 
that at the end of their course they shall be, 
in the supposition of complete success, per- 
fect men and women? Or is it the business 
of the college to supply certain specific wants 
of the community? 
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These are two wholly different purposes. 
For the second, of course, the teacher must 
know where his pupil is, and what he is fo 
work on. For the other question he will 
have four years to find out. Indeed, his 
business is to find out, to correct faults, and 
to use capacities. 

I am told, for instance, that, after the sev- 
eral examinations at the Dane Law School 
last year, only seven young men succeeded 
where thirteen failed. I see no reason for 
complaining of this. The Law School has 
the special business of preparing for the com- 
munity a set of servants in a certain impor- 
tant line of duty. It has, at the end of the 
course, to say that these men are worthy of 
trust, because they know thus and so, or 
know as much of thus and so as is needed. 
For such preparation other preliminary prep- 
aration will be necessary. It is idle to tell 
a student that he must read a French code 
if he cannot read French. 

But, at the moment I am writing, three or 
four hundred men and some score of young 
women, in the very hottest days of summer, 
are engaged in the Harvard-Radcliffe exami- 
nations. No one of them is there that Har- 
vard or Radcliffe shall make a lawyer or a 
doctor or an engineer of him or of her. 
They are all there under the well-founded 
supposition that Harvard College, if you will 
give her four years, will make a gentleman 
out of a bashful cub; that Radcliffe College 
will make a woman, a lady, out of his sister. 

Now, when you read the curious detail of 
Helen Keller’s examination for Radcliffe, 
you do not see that much—or, indeed, that 
any of it—was necessary for this preparation 
in this interesting business. 


But, had Helen Keller presented herself at. 


the English Cambridge, the examiner would 
have shaken hands with her, would have 
asked her to write her name, and then would 
have asked her to translate a passage from 
the Greek Testament. If she could do this, 
and if she were a boy, she would be admitted. 

After her admission, if she could not use 
her time to advantage, she would be told to 
go somewhere else. 

Ezra Cornell founded a university which, 
I believe, has for a motto his wish. This 
was to found a college where ‘‘anybody who 
wishes to learn anything may learn it.’’ 
‘*But, indeed, you do not ask us to teach a 
boy his letters?’’ This is the gasping ques- 
tion of the college ge when they are 
told of his plan. 

So we let them off pad the alphabet. 

‘*Well, spelling? Must we teach spell- 
ing?’’ 

And we let them off from that. 

‘*French and German and ce a! Latin? 
Must we teach that?’’ 

Unwillingly,—for we know how vague a 
word is ‘‘elementary, ’’—we let them off from 
that. 

Then comes: ‘‘Need we teach them ..any- 
thing? It is so nice to have all our time for 
original research, ’’ 3 

This seems to the general public to be 
where we are now. The large colleges are 
winning the general reputation of trying to 
keep pupils out. Their officers say, ‘‘No: 
we are trying to force the preparatory schools 
up to their business, ’’ 


‘ings. 
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Would not this be done quits as well by 
receiving the candidate and making the col- 
lege work examination? Send him away, 
after three months or after six, if you have 
no use for him. 
would like to have the reputation of sending 
scholars to a college where they could not 
stay. Epwarp E, HALE. 


Denominational Enthusiasm. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

An experiment recently made by the Branch 
of the Women’s Alliance of the Third Con- 
gregational Society, Cambridge, was so grati- 
fying in its results that it is commended to 
other Branches or similar organizations. It 
was assumed that denominational knowledge 
is prerequisite to denominational enthusiasm, 
and also that knowledge which is the result of 
personal investigation is more valuable to the 
possessor than that obtained in any other 
way. We cannot have much interest in that 
concerning which we are ill-informed. On 
the other hand, granted a thorough knowl- 
edge, it is possible to arouse both interest 
and enthusiasm. 

In accordance with these assumptions, 
about fifty questions were distributed among 
the members at the March meeting, to be 
answered at the meeting in April. The ques- 
tions were carefully prepared with a view to 
securing brief answers, none over two min- 
utes, and some consisting of less than a 
dozen words. The answers to these questions 
gave a fairly connected account of our de- 
nominational history, organizations, etc., 
and made a far more permanent impression 
than if they had been embodied in a single 
paper by one of the members. 

Some of the questions were these :— 

‘‘What are the objects of the American 
Unitarian Association? 

‘‘What provides for the expenses of the 
administration? 

‘*What use does it make of the contribu- 
tions from the churches? 

‘*When and what was the ‘period of sepa- 
ration’? If church and parish separated, which 
owned the property? 

‘“Why is our church called the ‘Third Con- 
gregational’?’’ 

Similar questions were asked concerning 
the national and local conferences, Alliance, 
Young People’s Religious Union, etc. 

The meeting was the most inter id 
enthusiastic of the year. The Fe 
peatedly provoked other question “and t the 
hour for adjournment came with . pm 
unanswered. Members took 
voices had never been heard at other 
Many expressed the desire that the 
experiment be repeated next fall. One lady 
remarked, ‘‘I had no idea I knew so little 
about the denomination. ’’ 

One of the questions given out was, ‘‘Is 
an Alliance Branch fulfilling its obligations 
when working entirely for its own church?’’ 
The question was answered by Miss Caroline 
F. Ome in the following poem :— ‘wp 


“*Very simple is the answer 
To the question that I read. 

Naught there is on which to poudery" 

Yes and No isall In 


No preparatory school 
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“*Ves, provided that the church is 

Small and weak and straightened sore, 

Longing, hoping, striving upward, 
Needing all it has, and more. 


‘“*While it owes a single penny, 
Its true place is yet to win: 
Taking that which not its own is, 
Giving it is almost sin. 


“*Debt is weakness; debt is danger; 
Action fettered at its start, — 
A disease whose crippling forces 
Shut the valves and choke the heart. 


**No,—when laid the strong foundation 
Free from adverse claim or debt; 
Then let other obligation 
Be with cheerful courage met. 


“*When the church has dropped its shackles, 
Standing up erect and strong, 
Welcome are the wider duties 
That to churches still belong. 


**Self-supporting, self-sustaining, 
As a bulwark, as a shield, 
As a shelter, as a refuge, 
As a watch-tower in the field, 


‘*Tt should send out all its forces; 
It should help in every cause 
That is massing its endeavors 
For fulfilment of God’s laws. 


**Ready, then, for all requirement, 
Without fear to faint or fall, 
Move on in harmonious action, 
All for each and each for all.’’ 
Maer Tripp REccoRD. 


The Divine Omnipotence. 


Yes, tell all the old, old stories, so far as they 
are good ones to live by, but by the same rule 
tell the new, new stories. Once upon a time 
and many times upon many times has been 
heard the old, old story of man’s vileness and 
weakness. Let us now hear the story of man’s 
divineness as child and heir of the Infinite. 

What does Infinite mean? It means the All, 
the all of strength, the all of power, the all of 
presence, the All of All, the All of ourselves. 
Are we, then, something apart from the A//? 
something added to Zx/finity ? 

Phillips Brooks said some people think of 
God as a garrison might of a captain up on a 
hill, to be called down in case of need; but 
others think of God as a mountain might of the 
forces which hold it together and make it a 
mountain,—build it together, as we are said to 
be “builded together for a habitation” of the In- 
finite Omnipresence. “In that mustard-seed 
thy heart, thrones the Lord who inhabits im- 
mensity.” “In thy heart and in thy mouth.” 
“A ready help,” “Nearer than breathing,” or 
“than any thought of yours.” “I am pervaded 
by Thee, Thou containest me.” “The taber- 
nacle of God is with man.” “In thee, in me, in 
every one, the Lord of Life resideth.” “All the 
divine sources abound and flow at the root of 
our being.” “All my springs are in thee.” 
“The kingdom of God is within you.” “Through 
you all, in you all.” 

A very old story, and told in divers times 
and divers places, this story of a central, inner- 
most Life, and of man as the existence from 
this innermost. Why has this true old story 
been told us as a sort of fable, not as a reality 
of human life? It is a very old song. Why 
has it been heard but as the echo of a far-away 

melody? and this in spite of the above assur- 
ances of continuous divine indwelling! Alas! 
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here has been the error. The wonderful story, 
old, but ever new,—new, but always old,—is a 
story of the oneness of man with God. The 
error has been in representing a separateness. 
This indwelling Omnipresence has been placed 
“in the sky above us,”—besought to “look 
down.” 

Shall we never make it real to ourselves that 
we are centred in Infinite Life, and that 
strength and might from this central Life are 
ours, if we will but claim them? “There is no 
bar or wall where man, the effect, ceases, and 
God, the cause, begins.” “Man rests upon the 
bosom of God, and draws a/ his need inexhausti- 
ble power.” 

Yes, we are born into this possession, this 
“ready help.” It is ours to live from, to work 
from, to live our every-day lives from, and thus 


to live them. gloriously from the divineness 


within, by keeping ever in mind the word,—Om- 
nipresence. Is there a hard day’s work before 
us, a night of watching, a disagreeable duty, 
a temper to keep sweet with a bitterness 
around? Think the word — Omnipresence. 
Think it down in the deep withinness, in the si- 
lence of the soul, and how will our large duties 
be lessened and the small ones ennobled by let- 
ting the Light of His glory fill the house of His 
glory! Indeed, there is neither small nor great, 
low nor high, when all is illumined by the glory 
of the Divine Omnipresence!—Adéy Morton 
Diaz. 


The World’s Temperance Congress, 
London. 


London is a city of great congresses; but 
it has seldom had one of more importance 
than the World’s Congress of Temperance, 
which has just closed its session of a week. 
Most of the congresses held here make little 
impression upon London itself, the city is 
so vast, and is concerned with such number- 
less interests. This congress seems to have 
attracted much more attention than the aver- 
age. It is doubtful if ever before so many 
people in London were set thinking on the 
subject of temperance as has been the case in 
connection with this great gathering of tem- 
perance workers from all over the world. 

Once before London has had a World’s 
Temperance Congress. It was forty-six years 
ago. Among the delegates from America at 
that time were William Lloyd Garrison, 
Elihu Burritt, Frederick Douglass, and Ly- 
man Beecher. The gathering was a notable 
one. But the temperance movement then was 
too new, and in too few countries had it ob- 
tained any real foothold to make it seem 
wise to follow up that first World Congress 
with a second until now. But within a few 
years past there has been a great waking up 
in many lands. Most of the nations of Con- 
tinental Europe have now their temperance 
societies, and some of them are doing very 
active and efficient work. The old claim 
that in beer-and-wine-drinking countries there 
is no drunkenness, and therefore no need for 
temperance movements, is proving to have 
little foundation in fact. The number of 
delegates present at this London Congress 
from different parts of Great Britain was 
about twelve hundred; the number from 
foreign lands, about one hundred, 

The congress began with sermons on Sun- 
day in about fifty of the London churches, 
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besides St. Paul’s Cathedral, Westminster 
Abbey, and St. James’s Hall, and ended with 
parades and demonstrations by many thou- 
sands of children in six or eight of the prin- 
cipal London parks. The president of the 
congress was the archbishop of Canterbury, 
the highest dignitary of the Church of Eng- 
land. But there were no sect lines visible in 
any of the proceedings, as there were no lines 
of party or nationality or race. Among those 
who gave addresses or read papers was a con- 
siderable number of leading clergymen of 
various denominations, but a much larger 
number of physicians (some very distin- 
guished physicians), scientists, educators, 
officers in the army, members of Parliament, 
and other public men. Thus the congress 
was widely representative. There was no 
lack of appeal to sentiment and to religious 
motives; but the main appeal was to thought 
and intelligence. The great emphasis of the 
meetings, as a whole, was placed upon facts, 
statistics, reports of committees, results of 
careful and long-continued investigations as 
to the effects of the use of intoxicants upon 
men’s well-being,—physical, industrial, so- 
cial, political, and moral. The temperance 
movement is often spoken of by its opponents 
as a movement of ‘‘cranks’’ and ‘‘fanatics.’’ 
It would be hard to find a great convention 
of any kind containing fewer men than were 
seen in this London congress to whom such 
epithets would be applicable. The meetings 
impressed me all through as having been 
planned and as being carried on by men of 
earnest purpose, high aims, trained intelli- 
gence, and wide experience of the world, who 
were trying to find a practical solution of one 
of the largest and gravest problems connected 
with modern civilization. The time for 
speaking lightly of the temperance movement 
on the part of any man has passed by when 
it can call together such a convention as this 
that has just met in London. 

Probably the greatest enemy of the temper- 
ance cause is no longer ridicule or opposi- 
tion, but indifference. On this subject the 
president spoke strongly in his opening ad- 
dress. ‘‘We earnestly appeal,’’ he said, ‘‘to 
all who have any sense of duty to look into 
the question for themselves, and then decide 
whether they can disregard it any longer. 
There are, undoubtedly, other sins which may 
be pronounced more mean, more polluting, 
more deadly, but, assuredly, no other so ter- 
ribly mischievous. Look, we beseech you, 
and judge; and then ask your consciences 
whether it is possible to stand aloof and 
leave the dreadful drink evil to take its 
course. ’’ 

Hardly any important aspect of the tem- 
perance question failed to be considered at 
some time, either in the main congress or in 
some of the sections. Thus there were 
papers on ‘‘The History of the Temperance 
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Movement,’’ ‘‘The Relation of Temperance 
to Morals and Religion,’’ ‘‘The Sociological 
Aspects of the Drink Problem,’’ ‘‘The 
Testimony of Science,’’ ‘‘The Disease of 
Inebriety,’’ ‘‘Drink and Health,’’ ‘‘Drink 
and Economics,’’ ‘‘ Women’s Work for Tem- 
perance,’’ ‘‘Temperance and Education, ’’ 
‘*Temperance in the Army and Navy,”’ 
‘*Temperance Legislation in Many Coun- 
tries,’? ‘‘Drink and Native Races,’’ and 
reports of temperance activities in many 
lands. There were six or eight medical 
papers, three of them from the United States. 
A lecture that attracted much popular atten- 
tion was one illustrated with great skill by 
means of electric-lantern diagrams and slides, 
showing the degeneration of brain, heart, 
nerves, liver, and other organs under the 
influence of alcohol, and also showing that 
alcohol destroys immunity from infectious 
diseases. 

Much interest was taken in reports read, 
showing what is being done to promote tem- 
perance in the French army, and especially 
in the army of Great Britain. Mr. W. G. 
Caine, M.P., reported Lord Roberts as say- 
ing to him that the temperance movement 
had added what was equal to two battalions 
to the effective strength of the Indian army, 
which was equal to a gift of £400,000 sterl- 
ing a year. In South Africa, too, there is 
a marked difference in the effectiveness of 
the troops that are abstainers and those that 
are not. 

Under the head of economics the people of 
Great Britain were given some rather startling 
figures. Eighty million bushels of food are 
destroyed yearly in the United Kingdom in 
the manufacture of intoxicating drink. The 
net cost of the nation’s intoxicating drink 
is £120,000,000 sterling a year. The loss of 
productive power through the shortening of 
life and through the incapacity for work 
caused by drink is estimated at £280, 000,000, 
a year. Other losses arising directly or in- 
directly from drink reach about £100, 000, 000. 
Thus we have as the total annual loss of the 
nation through drink about £ 500,000,000, or 
$2, 500,000,000, which is twelve and one-half 
times as much as the loss occasioned by the 
burning of Chicago. What wonder that there 
are poverty and misery in England? 

In connection with the congress there were 
several great popular evening meetings. The 
largest was at Exeter Hall, where Sir Wilfred 
Lawson, M.P., presided; and addresses of 
great power were made by Canon Wilberforce, 
Lady Henry Somerset, and Rev. George 
Gladstone. There were several ‘‘social func- 
tions’’ of much interest. One was a garden 
party given by the president archbishop at 
his Lambeth Palace. Another was a recep- 
tion by the lord mayor at the Mansion 
House. Besides these there were visits ar- 
ranged for the congress, or such members as 
desired to go, to various places of interest in 
and around London. 

The London dailies never report such con- 
gresses with anything like the fulness that 
the American papers do. But, on the whole, 
they gave to these temperance meetings an 
amount of attention that was gratifying. 
The congress ought to be of some service to 
the cause of temperance in the world. Cer- 
tainly, it has done a little to wake up London. 
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And London sorely needs it, as what one of|as Jesus Christ; but hope bids us see how 


the great cities of our modern world doves not? 
J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
London, June 22. 


Religious Intelligence.. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Our tried and trusted president, wearied by. 


the strenuous endeavors of a successful year, 
and blushing under his newly acquired honor 
of the Doctorate of Divinity, has sought ref- 
uge at North-east Harbor, and abandoned the 
official pen to the new secretary. So, while 
the doctor rests, his apprentice will practise, 
—let us hope without any serious taxing of 
anybody’s patience. 

Comrades in a noble work, I bring nothing 
new to the secretary’s office. I come under 
no pledges on my part, under no restrictions 
set by you. But, in the divine impulse of a 
pastoral experience of seventeen years, I come 
to this great opportunity for presenting to 
many souls my ever-deepening confidence in 
the eternal value of our Unitarian work; and 
I trust that I shall be enabled so to labor 
among you as to intensify the faith, and 
quicken the hopefulness of such as may be 
deficient in either. 

Faith and hope are not new, but we need 
fresh tides of them in our work. By faith 
we keep our souls in touch with the unrest- 
ing, unhasting, all-embracing works of God. 
In faith we could be content to leave every- 
thing to God. Since God is almighty, is 
perfectly loving, and absolutely wise, there 
can be no doubt but that all righteousness 
will be fulfilled and all progress brought 
about as is best. 

For this reason it happens that many men 
of faith are idlers in a world of which the 
strenuousness strikes them as needless. They 
ask, — 

‘*Why labor at the dull, mechanic oar, 

When the fresh breeze is blowing, 
And the strong current flowing 
Right onward to the eternal shore?’’ 


There are two great and decisive answers to 
this mood of far-seeing faith and present 
moral suicide. Here I content myself with 
presenting only the lesser of the two, for it 
is enough. 

These pious idlers have not felt the strenu- 
ous influence of hope. By faith to see good 
things afar is well. But it is better to de- 
sire by hope that fine ideals should be imme- 
diately realized in our lives. By faith we 
perceive the ideals of life. By hope we 
undertake to put them into speedy effect. 
To know that great works are going on is 
intellectually gratifying. To comprehend 
that we may be the special agents of the 
divine achievement is morally inspiriting. 
It is our blessed privilege thus to make the 
eternal verities of our faith a present force 
in our careers. We can be active rather than 
passive helpers of God, moral powers rather 
than merely aspects of immortality among 
our fellows. The kingdom of God is deep- 
ening, but we want it deeper where we are 
now. Good shines out wondrously from such 


easily—at any rate, how surely—we could 
have such good in ourselves at once. 

By faith we know that, in so far as the 
Unitarian cause incorporates helpful truth, it 
will thrive under the guidance of God; but 
by hope we'see our own responsibility in so 
great a cause, and understand that God’s 
work waits for our willing aid. Though our 
cause succeed, though liberal and great re- 
ligious conviction go sweeping over the land, 
softening the iron creeds, and bringing many 
souls to the tenderer thoughts of God and the 
braver ideals of life, all this will be noth- 
ing personal to us unless we personally help. 

It is, therefore, in no narrowness of spirit 
that we add the hope of personal service to 
the faith in God’s achievements upon men. 
We rejoice, and shall more and more nobly 
rejoice, to hear our doctrines and ideals re- 
sounding under other names throughout the 
world. But we still have our peculiar oppor- 
tunities, our especial strength, our own ways, 
methods, words, and light; and there need 
be no limit to our hopes of usefulness. We 
bid God-speed to all sincere endeavor, and at 
the same time we keep the field in the ser- 
vice of the Christian motive and the Chris- 
tian life. 

The real aim of the Christian Church is 
the upbuilding of noble character, and there 
are none who state this aim as distinctly as 
ourselves. Yet there are many who succeed 
in it as well as we do. Often we are sur- 
passed in this service of helpfulness by those 
whose equipment for it is far inferior to ours, 
When this is the case, it is because we are 
deficient in zeal. A splendid preaching en- 
thusiasm is absolutely essential for the suc- 
cess of any church. One denomination takes 
a creed which seems to us heartless, and 
makes it a widely influential power of right- 
eousness. Another proclaims a philosophy 
of life, of health and disease, which we see 
to be inadequate as philosophy, but which 
we also see to be productive of sound charac- 
ter in renovated bodies. The secret of it all 
is enthusiasm in preaching and working for 
the faith. No matter how poor, how illogi- 
cal, how short-lived the faith, if it is mag- 
nificently proclaimed, that white heat of its 
advocate’s moral earnestness will make of it 
a force that does good to many souls. 

How vast, then, the uplift of moral energy 
that will bless the world when at last the 
whole truth, the glowing truth, the intelli- 
gible theology, and heart-satisfying religion 
of our ‘‘Fatherhood of God, brotherhood of 
man, leadership of Jesus, salvation by char- 
acter, and eternal progress of all souls,’’ are 
presented to mankind with a preaching zeal 
that is commensurate with their possibilities 
of helpfulness! The better, tenderer, more 
reasonable a religion, the more power of 
moral guidance it contains, provided it has 
a more vital expression_than the merely being 
printed ina book, A book is a weak thing, 
beside a man. There are few that read seri- 
ous books, as compared with the multitude 
that throng to hear every intensely earnest 
preacher. So, while we bid God-speed to 
our scholars, as they search after new truth, 
and while we shall eagerly accept all that 
they find, our chief concern as a Christian 
Church is to uplift the present generation of 
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men by the power of the truth we already 


possess. For this urgent work we need more 
men in whom the knowledge of truth has 
burst out with the flame of apostolic preach- 
ing. Bigotry and superficiality are not so 
inseparably yoked with zeal that it must 
cease when they are outgrown. On the con- 
trary, zeal is one of the permanent elements 
of human power; and, in all reason, it should 
wax more intense as men find nobler concep- 
tions which can be used in the higher service 
of the race. The enthusiasm of preaching 
deepens steadily in all ministers that are mas- 
tered by any vital truth. Comrades, a new 
era of the preacher’s power, the prophet’s 
leadership, is ours, if we are competent to 
enter upon it; and I believe that we are. We 
have truth, we have ability, we have. bound- 
less opportunity. There needs only a tidal 
wave of zeal to make of us what we desire to 
be,—a body of workers who are in the world 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister. 
CHARLES E. St. JOHN, Sec’y. 


The Weirs Grove Meeting. 


The twenty-third annual meeting of the 
Weirs Grove Meeting Association will be 
held at Weirs, N.H., July 27-29. The fol- 
lowing is the preliminary programme :— 

Friday, July 27.—7 P.M., banquet at the 
Hotel Weirs. Hon. C. F. Stone of Laconia, 
toastmaster. Speakers: Gen. George T. Cruft 
of Bethlehem, N.H.; Hon. Henry E. Burn- 
ham of Manchester, N.H.; Hon. Henry M. 
Baker of Bow, N.H.; Hon. Oliver E. Branch 
of Manchester, N.H.; Rev. John Snyder of 
Wellesley Hills, Mass.; Hon. James O. 
Lyford of Concord, N.H.; Col. Henry A. 
Quinby of Laconia, N.H.; Hon. C, A. 
Sulloway of Manchester, N.H. 

Saturday, July 28.—3 p.M., platform meet- 
ing in Veterans’ Grove, Rev. Charles J. 
Staples of Manchester presiding. Speakers: 
Rev. S. M. Crothers, D.D., of Cambridge, 
Mass.; Rev. Charles E. St. John, secretary 
American Unitarian Association; Rev. G. H. 
Badger of Boston; Rev. Henry C. McDougall 
of Franklin Falls, N.H. 

Sunday, July 29.—11 A.M., service in the 
Veterans’ Grove. Sermon by Rev. John 
Snyder of Wellesley Hills, Mass. 3 pP.m., 
service in the Veterans’ Grove. Sermon by 
Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. Music by the 
Oberon Quartette, assisted by St. Claire’s 
Orchestra. 


Isles of Shoals. 


Programme of Summer Meetings. 


SunDaAY, JuLy 8. 
11.00 A.M. Sermon by Rev. John P. Forbes. 
8.00 p.M. Sermon by Rev. Charles E. St, 
John. 
MonDAY, JULY 9. 
3.00 P.M. Lecture, “The Gentle Reader,” by 
Rev. S. M. Crothers. 
8.00 P.M. Reception. 


TUESDAY, JULY 10. 


a.m. Devotional Service, conducted by 
. C. Perkins. | 
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10.00 A.M. Address. “The Influence of Uni- 
tarianism on the’ Statesmanship of the Century,” 
by Hon. H. C. Parsons. 

8.00 P.M. Lecture. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY II. 


9.00 A.M. Devotional Service, conducted by 
Rev. C. H. Porter. 

10.00 A.M. Address, “ Influence of Unitarian- 
ism onthe Philanthropy of the Century,” by 
Dr. E. E. Hale. 

2.00 P.M. Excursion among the Islands. 

8.00 P.M. Lecture on “ Rudyard Kipling,” by 
Rev. George H. Badger. 


THURSDAY, JULY 12. 


9.00 A.M. Devotional Service, conducted by 
Rev. W. R. Cole. 

10.00 A.M. Address, “The Influence of Uni- 
tarianism on the Woman’s Work of the Cen- 
tury.” 

8.00 P.M. Lecture, “Walt Whitman,” by Rev. 
W. Hanson Pulsford. 


FRIDAY, JULY 13. 


9.00 A.M. Devotional Services, conducted by 
Rev. W. S. Jones. 

10.00 A.M. Address, “ The Influence of Uni- 
tarianism on the Literature of the Century,” 
by Rev. F. B. Hornbrooke, D.D. 

2.30 P.M. Denominational Meeting: The 
Young People’s Religious Union, Mr. W. P. 
Eaton, of Reading, Mass.; Our Sunday-school 
Work, Rev. W. Hanson Pulsford ; The Women’s 
National Alliance, Miss Emma C. Low of 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; The American Unitarian As- 
sociation, Rev. Charles E. St. John. 

8.00 P.M. Concert by the choir. 


SATURDAY, JULY 14. 


9.00 A.M. Devotional Service, conducted by 
Rev. F. S. C. Wicks. 

10.00 A.M. Address, “ Influence of Unitarian- 
ism on the Theology of the Century,” by Rev. 
W. W. Fenn. 

8.00 P.M. Lecture, “A Trip to Mount Rainier,” 
with stereopticon illustrations, by Rev. E. C. 
Smith. 
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SUNDAY, JULY 15. 
11.00 A.M. Sermon by Rev. J. M. Pullman, 
D.D. 
8.00 P.M. Closing Service with Sermon, by 
Rev. G. W. Kent. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 
During the summer the secretary will be at 
headquarters, Room 11, 25 Beacon Street, 
Thursday mornings, and any other time by 


appointment. All mail sent there will be 
promptly forwarded. Rebecca D. Homer, 
Secretary. 


Next week our friends of the Christian 
Union hold their annual convention at At- 
lanta, Ga. Let us all be with them in 
spirit, and send them our heartiest good 
wishes for the success of their meetings. 
Rev. C. A. Langston has been appointed our 
fraternal delegate, and will personally carry 
our greetings to the convention. 


REPORT OF JUBILEE MEETING CONCLUDED, 


For the offertory selection the chorus gave 
‘*From thy love as a Father,’’ from Gounod’s 
‘*Redemption,’’ Mrs. E. M. Waterhouse 
singing the solo most artistically. The 
hymn, ‘‘Forward be our watchword,’’ new 
setting, was then sung. 

The collection, with some after donations, 
amounted to $190. Mr. Eaton said, in in- 
troducing the speaker to deliver the last ad- 
dress of the evening, on ‘*The Unitarian 
Message of Sunset’’: ‘‘We have listened to- 
night to the Unitarian message at morning 
and at noonday; and, in presenting the per- 
son to tell us of the message at sunset, I 
regret to make an announcement, yet it is a 
pleasure to introduce the speaker. We were 
to listen to ‘The Message of Sunset’ from 
one of our best beloved of aged Unitarians, 
Rev. Robert Collyer. He could not be with 
us. We learned this at the last moment, and 
we consider that we were very fortunate in 
securing such a well-known and well-loved 
speaker. Youth, I think, loves to listen to 
age. Youth is glad to learn at the lips of 
age. There are surely few, if any, whom we 
love more than the speaker of this evening, 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 


any. 


WHITE ENAMEL. 


We have constant calls for White Enamelled furni- 
ture for bedrooms. 
eye, but it harmonizes with any colors or surroundings ; 
and in a room that does not have strong sunlight it helps 
to light up the apartment. 

Properly made, it is very serviceable; but the finish 
should be on hard wood, preferably cherry, and it then 
lasts a long time, and can be scrubbed at will. 
just the furniture to accompany a brass bedstead. 

Here is one of our white enamelled pieces,—a 
chiffonniere, made with round edges, and finished with 
old brass mountings. 
inches by 20 inches. 

We sell this white enamelled cabinet work at the 
lowest figures in Boston. 


It is not only very restful to the 


It is 


It has a plate glass mirror 16 


Come here, if you want 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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THE UNITARIAN MESSAGE OF SUNSET. 


BY MRS. MARY A. LIVERMORE, 


The day can never endure so long, but at 
length the evening cometh. And it is true 
that every day, no matter how glorious the 
promise of the morning, no matter how fer- 
vent the work of the noon, will have at last 
its sunset. Its close comes naturally. It is 
a precursor of the night which soon follows 
it, which also comes naturally. It is not a 
dread event, nor one that need excite appre- 
hension or doubt. We need give ourselves 
no concern about it. It is a natural event. 
We used to be taught that the closing of the 
day of life—that incident of life which we 
call death—was a punishment, and that it 
came in consequence of our first great ances- 
tor’s breaking a law. But for the fact that 
Adam had eaten the forbidden apple, we 
were told, we should have lived on and on 
forever in this world. That would have been 
a punishment; and we ought to congratulate 
Adam and ourselves that he ate the apple, 
which saved us from living in this world for- 
ever. 

The evening, the sunset, is the time when 
we have done with the work of the day. 
The strenuous devotion to duty, which we 
never can ignore, ends with the day, and 
brings us to a time of rest and retrospect. If 
we have wrought well, have not yielded to 
the temptation to take our ease, but have 
kept steadily to the task assigned us till it 
was completed, we shall be compensated with 
a sense of glad satisfaction. The evening 
hour will be grateful to us; and we can enjoy 
the gorgeous sunsets which defy the skill of 
the artist, and enable us almost to ‘‘gaze 
through golden vistas into heaven.’’ ‘*What- 
soever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.’ 
And the old age of any person, man or 
woman, will be the result of the life he has 
led. What we are at fifty, sixty, or seventy, 
is what we have been previous to sixty or 
seventy. If, then, we would have a happy 
and lovely old age, we must prepare for it, 
as, whatever the old age may be, it is the 
certain result of a lifetime. There must be 
a physical preparation for it, for good health 
is a great prerequisite to happy and useful 
living. Sick people form a part of the waste 
and burden of daily life, and hold down 
the brakes on the progress of friends and 
kindred, and add to the weight of the mill- 
stone about their neck. 

To work and live only for one’s self is a 
fruitful source of misery, which has caused 
many a joyless life to go out in bitterness, 
insanity, or suicide. Only work that is done 
wisely and lovingly for others is rewarded 
with perennial joy. And to live in love is 
to live in everlasting youth. Whoever enters 
old age by this royal road will find the last 
of life to be the very best of life. Instead 
of finding himself descending the hill of life, 
he will find it up-hill all the way, into 
clearer air, where the vision reaches farther, 
where the sunsets are more golden and the 
twilight lasts the longer. We shall drop 
much that we have once valued, as we slowly 
climb the hill. For the passage of humanity 
from youth to old age is like the progress 
of an army onthe march. It starts, burdened 
with its necessary equipments and much else 
that it proposes to take with it. But the day 
grows hot and dusty; and one thing after 
another is dropped on the march, till finally 
the men throw away their blankets, their 
knapsacks, and sometimes their guns. That 
is like life. For life is a series of gaining 
and losing, learning and unlearning, sinning 
and repenting, incompleteness and unrest. 

As our beloved who walk beside us drop 
into the silence, and we are forced to go on 
without them, the certainty grows clearer that 
they have not ceased to live, and that what 
is called death is but transition. In our rapt 
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moments we are conscious of their viewless 
presence, and almost catch their voices across 
the hand-breadth of space between us and 
them. We have not lost them, and death is 
as natural an event as the night that ends the 
day. We are born to die. And so the mes- 
sage of Unitarianism, suggested to us by the 
sunset, is to trust in God, who brought us 
here, who had us in mind from the begin- 
ning, and, after unknown ages of evolution, 
has made us lords of the planet,—the highest 
in the scale of created beings. We have been 
very costly to our God, and must be dear to 
him, imperfect as we are, with much yet to 
be done for our proper fashioning. ‘‘ Death 
is not a blind alley,’’ says Victor Hugo: ‘‘it 
is a thoroughfare through which all must 
walk.’’ Our trust in God shall carry us 
through death even; and, with the faith of 
Whittier, we will 


‘*Dimly guess, from blessings seen, 
Of greater out of sight. ’’ 


The speakers have requested that no adjec- 
tives be used in describing the addresses, but 
to those who listened their words will be a 
lifelong inspiration. The magnificent meet- 
ing was brought to a splendid close with the 
‘*Unfold, ye Portals’? (Gounod’s ‘‘Redemp- 
tion'’) and the Mizpah benediction. 


The topics for 1901 are printed below. 
Copies will be sent the unions, from which 
they may order such numbers of cards as they 
may wish. 

TOPICS FOR Igol. 


June 30, ‘‘ National Religion.’’ Ps. xxxiii. 
12; Prov. xiv. 34; Isa. xxvi. 2; 1 Pet. ii. 9. 

tJuly 7, ‘‘The Honor of the Church.’’ 1 
Pet. ii. 6; 1 Tim. Xivoems; a, 1im, by, 52s 
portions of 1 Kings xviii. and xix.; Phil. 
Lig 5 

*July 14, ‘‘Union of Spirit.’’ Acts ii. 

July 21, ‘‘Blessed are the Pure in Heart.’’ 
Matt. v. 8; Tim. iv. 12. 

July 28, ‘‘Our Faith in Scripture.’’ 

14-21. 
tAugust 4, ‘‘Anecdotes from the Lives of 
Eminent Men and Women.’’ Rev. xiv. 13. 

tAugust 11, ‘‘In Tune with the Infinite. ’’ 
Ps. xxxvii. 4-7; Ps. xci.’ 

August 18, ‘‘Stepping Stones. 
233 1° Pet. iit 2¥—29, 

jtAugust 25, ‘‘Leaders of our Faith, Yes- 
terday, To-day.’’ Heb. xii. 1. 

September 1 (Labor Day), ‘‘Laborers in 
the Vineyard.’’ Matt. xx. 1-16; 1 Cor. iii. 9. 

{September 8, ‘‘Daily Service.’’ 1 Chron. 
xxix. 5; Rev. vii. 5. 

{September 15, ‘*‘ Nineteenth-century Proph- 
ets,—Martineau, Ruskin, Morris.’’ Eph. ii. 
19-22. 

September 22, ‘‘God’s Message in the Life 
and Teachings of Jesus.’’ Matt. vii. 21; 
Matt. xx. 28; John x. 30. 

tSeptember 29, ‘‘Our Faith in History.’’ 
Heb. xii. 


Acts 
ii. 
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December 1, ‘‘What is Practical Piety?’’ 
jany ol. 272 


December 8, ‘‘Peter, the Learner.’’ Acts 
x. 9-16; Acts xv. 7-II. 

tDecember 15, ‘‘Life of Jesus.’’ (Illus- 
trated with stereopticon photographs. ) 

December 22 (Christmas), ‘‘Christmas 
Joy.”? Luke ii. 10. 

December 29, ‘‘The Closed Door.’’ Matt. 


XXV. I0. 

January 6 (New Year), ‘‘The Open Door.’’ 
Job xxxi. 32; Ps. xli. 3; John vii. 9; Rev. 
iil. oO; 1 Cor, xvi.” Of Acts xIv.. 27 sae 
iv. 3. 

sateay 13, ‘‘Christian Discipleship.’’ 
(See programme ) John ii. 11; viii. 31; 
xiii. 35 

January 20, ‘‘New Testament Promises.’’ 
Matt. v. 2-11; vi. 33; Luke xii. 31; Rev. 
xxi. 7. 

*January 27 (Young People’s Day), ‘‘Our 
Future Church.’’ Portions of Rev. ii. and 
hil. «2 Chron: xxxi, jar. 

February 3, ‘‘My Church: What is it to 
me? What am Ito it?’’ Heb. x. 24; Rom. 
xiv. I-13. 

February 10, ‘‘My Pastor: What is he to 
me? Whatam I to him?’’ Eph. iv.; Jer. 
hil, ‘1s. a 

rik cae 17 (Citizenship Sunday), ‘‘ Truly 
Great Men.’’ 

February 24, ‘‘Preparation for Lent: Per- 
sonal Religion.’’ Joel ii. 13. 

*March 3, ‘‘Some Religious Experiences: 
Paul; Luther.’’ 

*March 10, ‘‘Some Songs of Trust.’’ (See 
Bible and hymns.) Ps. xxiii. ; Ixxvii. 6. 

*March 17, ‘‘Applied Christianity: (a) 
Red Cross Society; (4) Humane Society.’’ 
Luke x. 30-37. 

*March 24 (Temperance Sunday), ‘‘Church 
Resolution vs. Saloon Resolution.’’ Rom. 
viii. 31; xiv. 21, 22; Jonah i. 6. 

March 31 (Palm Sunday), ‘‘Instruments in 
the Lord’s Triumph.’’ Ps. exviii. 22; Matt. 
xxi. 3-15, 16. 

April 7 (Easter), ‘‘Resurrection here and 
now.’’ Col. iii. 8-17; Cor. xv. 42-44. - 

*April 14, ‘‘Significance of Sunday.’’ 
Deut. v. 12-15; Luke xiii. 11-17. 

April 21, ‘‘God’s Message in Nature: (a) 
Brooks; (4) Woods; (c) Sky.’’ Ps. xix. 

April 28, praise service, ‘‘The Christian 
Life a Song’’ (with programme). Ps. xcv. 

May 5 ‘‘Christ’s Place in my Life.’’ 
Eph. iii. 14-19; 1 Cor. ii. 2-5. 

tMay 12, ‘*This Modern Restlessness.’’ 
Acts xvii. 22; Prov. xxix. 18. 

May 19 (Peace Sunday), ‘‘How can we 
help to bring in Peace to the World?’’ 
Zech. iv. 6. 

May 26 (Memorial Day), ‘‘Responsibility 
of our Inheritance.’’ Ps. xvi. 6 
June 2, ‘‘With whom shall We Compare 
ourselves?’’ Judges ix. 8-15; Matt vii. 1-5; 
2 Cor. x. 12: 

*June g (Children’s Day), ‘‘Children’s 
Crusade, 1200-1900.’’ Sam. iii.; Luke ii. 


October 6 (Rally Sunday), ‘‘ All together. *’ | 43-49 


Rom. xii. 4, 5; 1 Cor. xii. 12-26. 

October 13 (Post-otfice Mission), ‘‘Sowing 
broadcast.’’ 2 Chron. iii. 1-6. 

October 20, ‘‘Generosity: ‘Give as much 
as youcan.’ Of What? To Whom?’’ Matt. 
x. 8; Acts iii. 6; Rom. xii. 8. 

October 27, ‘‘What is the Use of being 
Good?’ Rom. xiv. 7; Gal. vi. 2-5. 

tNovember 3 (Association Day), ‘‘The 
Denomination: (a) Its Headquarters; (4) 
Agents; (c) Methods.’’ Ps. xc. 12; Luke 
xii. 35, 36. 

“November 10, ‘‘Prayer: What is it to 


Us?’' (With programme.) Job xxi. 15; 
Jas. v. 16. 
§November 17 (Japan Sunday), ‘‘The 


Message and the Messengers. ’’ 

Rom. viii. 14, 1s. 
§November 24 (Thanksgiving), ‘‘Life a 

Jubilate, not a Dirge.’? Eph. v. 20. 


Luke ii. 10; 


June 16, ‘‘Clean Speaking and Thinking.’’ 
Prov. xxiii. 7; Jas. i. 19; Luke vi. 45. 

*June 23, ‘‘Religion in the Home.’’ 1 
Tim. v. 4; Eph. iv. 31, 32. 


changed from Y. P. C. U. + Not 


* Wording ay 
i . U. topic for August 25.  § Order of 


in.i€:. U. lie «+ 
C. U. topics reversed. 


The Sunday School. 


[This department is in charge of Rev. Edward A. Hor- 
ton, President of the Unitarian Sunday School Society, 
Beacon Street, Boston. He invites questions, repouti ed 
other material from any source.] 

In quoting something from the Sunday 
School Times, we referred to the author as 
Miss Lawrence, which was a mistake. h 
writer of the article in question is Mr. 
Marion Lawrence, secretary 

tional Sunday School Union, and a most 


of the Interna- 
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active Sunday school worker. This informa- 
tion will add all the more force to the re- 
marks we brought forward with regard to 
graded courses in Sunday-school instruction. 


The pictures issued last winter in the cur- 
rent series of lessons on ‘‘The Life of Jesus’’ 
will be sold hereafter together, and not singly. 
But, in appropriate envelopes, these thirty- 
six illustrations will constitute a very great 
aid to Sunday-schools for many years to 
come. 


The lessons on ‘‘The Psalms,’’ by Rev. 
W. W. Fenn, which were published from 
week to week last season, will also eventually 
be issued in book form, possibly enriched 
and enlarged by an appendix in which there 
will be still more material for teachers. 


It would be interesting and helpful if we 
could ascertain the effect of vacations on 
Sunday-schools. There is a difference of 
opinion. Some teachers believe that even a 
long vacation is advantageous. Others of 
equally good judgment contend that such 
a course imperils the steadfastness and valu- 
able results of Sunday-school attendance and 
study. Possibly, the whole question is really 
decided by circumstances. In certain cities 
it is impossible to continue the Sunday- 
school sessions in the summer. The whole 


matter of suspending church and Sunday- |. 


school services involves many serious issues. 
The intermission of regular worship or sus- 
pension of Sunday-schools should not be en- 
tered upon without careful consideration. 
Are there any correspondents who will give 
us their observations and judgment in this 
regard? 


The importance of early education with 
regard to religious convictions is very well 
set forth in the following extracts from 
Trumbull’s Yale lectures on ‘‘The Sunday- 
school’’: ‘‘The first great work of the Jesuits 
was the establishment of religious schools 
for the young, which were an advance in their 
methods on anything then known to the 
world. The very ideas which prevail in the 
management of our best Sunday-schools, 
church, and mission, seem to have been car- 
ried out by the Jesuits in these schools of 
their forming. And it was by this means 
that the Jesuits, in a single generation, ac- 
cording to the testimony of one of their chief 
historians, becoming ‘masters of the present 
by the men whom they had trained, and dis- 
posing of the future by the children who 
were yet in their hands, realized a dream 
which no one till the times of Ignatius had 
dared to conceive.’ The verdict of history 
on this point is summed up by President 
Porter in his suggestion that Catholic and 
Protestant historians are agreed that it was 
by this religious school machinery that the 
Jesuits ‘arrested the Reformation in its on- 
ward and apparently triumphant advances,’ 
and that ‘the dividing line was fixed between 
the Protestant and Catholic sections of 
Europe, to remain till now almost precisely 
where it was drawn thirty years after Luther 
had broken with Rome.’ It was practically 
by the Sunday-school agency that the Protes- 
tant reformers hoped to make permanent the 
results of the Reformation. And it was by 
a more adroit and efficient use of the Sunday- 
school agency, in its improved forms, that 
the Church of Rome stayed the progress of 
the Reformation. That is the plain lesson 
of history. This policy it is that was illus- 
trated by the recorded conversation of a 
Roman Catholic priest with one of our 
Protestant Episcopal bishops in the United 
States, some years ago, when the priest said 
to the bishop. in substance: ‘What a poor, 
foolish people are you Protestants! You 
leave the children until they are grown up, 

by the devil. 
work of reclaiming them with horse, foot, 


Then you go at the 
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and dragoons. We Catholics, on the other 
hand, know that the children are plastic as 
clay in our hands; and we quietly devote 
ourselves first to them, When they are well 
instructed and trained, we have little fear as 
to their future.’ And this policy of the 
Church of Rome, resulting, as it did, from 
this lesson in the history of that Church, has 
been recognized by many a wise Protestant 
scholar and thinker—all along these last 
three centuries—as worthy of more extensive 
imitation by all lovers of God’s truth and 
all lovers of divinely indicated methods of 
working. ’’ 


Church News. 


Announcements. 
Rev. James Billington, having satisfied the 


‘Committee on Fellowship of his fitness for 


the Unitarian ministry, is hereby commended 
to our ministers and churches. W. L. Chaffin, 
Chairman. D, W. Morehouse, Secretary. 


Boston.— Benevolent Fraternity of Churches 
(Unitarian) : Sunday, July 8, service on the 
Common at 5 P.M. (Beacon Street Mall, fifth 
tree from Charles Street Mall). Speakers, 
Rev. Charles F. Dole and Rev. Richard W. 
Boynton. 


Four candidates for the Unitarian ministry 
were ordained June 21 in King’s Chapel, 
their names being John Day, Ward R. Clarke, 
Harry Lutz, and Albert H. Spence, Jr. A 
large congregation took part in the ordination 
services, which were conducted by Rev. 
Howard N. Brown. Rev. Francis G. Pea- 
body preached. Christianity, he said, had 
always been an expectant religion: hence he 
would recommend the candidates for ordina- 
tion to take their place in society, not so 
much to achieve for themselves as to prepare 
the way for the Lord, and for the more per- 
fect Church of Christ for which the world 
waited. Prayer having been offered by Rev. 
C. C. Everett, Rev. E. E. Hale delivered the 
charge; and the right hand of fellowship was 
extended by Rev. Charles G. Ames, 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—Rev. J. H. Crooker: 
St. Lawrence University honors Mr. Crooker. 
On Wednesday, June 27, the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity was conferred on Rev. J. H. 
Crooker by the Divinity School of St. Law- 
rence University at Canton, N.Y. 


Billerica, Mass.—The ordination and in- 
stallation of Edgar Swan Wiers as pastor of 
the First Parish Church took place on Thurs- 
day, June 28. Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, 
D.D., preached. Rev. C. A. Staples offered 
the ordaining prayer. Rev. E. A. Horton 
gave the charge. Rev. C. T. Billings ex- 
tended the right hand of fellowship. Rev. 
Minot O. Simons gave the address to the 
people. Rev. Harry Jeschke and Rev. T. P. 
Evans also took part in the service. June 24 
was recognized as Children’s Sunday. There 
were profuse floral decorations. There was a 
christening service, and two young women 
were admitted to church membership. The 
pastor specially addressed the members of the 
Sunday-school, who occupied the tront pews 


Business Notices. 


The Place to Buy.—Many of our readers have ad- 
mired the white enamelled furniture sold this season in 
connection with brass bedsteads. We believe the best 
place in this city to buy this furniture is at the Paine fur- 
niture warerooms on Canal Street. They have a great 
exhibit of it, and their prices are below the up-town fig- 
ures. As they makeit, it is enamelled on hard wood, and 
will last for a dozen or fifteen years without refinishing. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 


reputation, Recommended by dentists. 
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New Railroad to San Francisco.— Announce- 
ment is made of the opening for passenger business of the 
newly completed extension of the Santa Fé Route to San 
Francisco, opening for freight business having been made 
several weeks ago. The fact marks an event of no little 
national importance, as a new trans-continental line thus 
enters the field of business between the great California 
port and the East, so long monopolized by the one rail- 
road, to which heretofore San Francisco and the other cities, 
of Central California have been restricted. A distinct 
benefit to trade and travel may confidently be expected to 
result in the form of better freight and passenger transpor- 
tation, which commonly follows railway competition for 
public patronage. By this step, also, the Santa Fé Road 
has materially added to its sources of revenue. It is the 
only railroad with track and trains under one ownership 
and management all the way from Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco, as heretofore it has enjoyed that distinction between 
Chicago and Los Angeles and San Diego. The advan- 
tages resulting from such undivided responsibility are 
apparent, as it means uniformity of policy and prompt 
through service, which in a system of the high standing 
of the Santa Fé signify much to the traveller and the 
shipper. 

The route is rich in attractions for the tourist. All the 
way from Eastern Colorado to the California boundary 
it runs practically over a continuous mountain top, aver- 
aging as high above sea level as is the summit of Mount 
Washington in New Hampshire. Mountain passes, ex- 
tinct volcanoes, petrified forests, prehistoric ruins, Indian 
pueblos, the Yosemite, and the Grand Cajion of the Colo- 
rado River in Arizona are some of the features, certainly 
a striking list for those who are ignorant of the extraordi- 
nary interest of travel through the south-western portion 
of our country. Also an independent route is thus estab- 
lished through San Francisco to Hawaii, the Philippines, 
and the Orient on the freight traffic, with which the Santa 
Fé has already secured a strong hold, and now proposes 
to reach out vigorously for the passenger travel. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rey. Horatio Stebbins, D.D., 


of San Francisco, will be, for the present, Milton, Mass. 


THE address of Rev. John Cuckson will be 
Woodland Park Hotel, Auburndale. 


THE address of Rev. Charles A. Humphreys 
is ‘The Mt. Monadnock,” Dorchester. 


Marriages. 


In Winchester, 27th ult., by Rev. William I. Lawrance, 
Frank G. Allen, of Boston, and Mrs. Fannie M. Brown, 
of Woburn. ; , 

In Winchester, 28th inst., by Rev. William I. Lawrance, 
Joseph T. Clark and Charlotte J. Wills, both of Winches- 
ter. 

In Spring Valley, Minn., 26th ult., by Rev. A. 
lund, of Burlington, Ia. ev. P. M. Harmon, D.D., of 
Keokuk, Ia., and Grace Thrall, of Spring Valley, 


Deaths. 


In Athol, 2rst ult., Mrs. Sarah E. Cardany, aged 60 yrs. 


Established 
1850. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


BOARDERS WANTED 


For the summer months at ANDOVER, ME. 
Reasonable rates. Good table. Beautiful 
drives. Brooks and mountain scenery, and 
entire relief from hay fever. Photographs at 
Room 2, 12 Post-office Square, Boston, Mass. 
Otcotrt B. Poor, ANDOVER, ME. 


te in TAUGHT in country minister’s family. 
Wish to take two or three as members of the family. 

In a most beautiful and interesting locality of the Connec- 

ticut Valley. Fine country village house. Wholesome 

fare. Long experience with boys of best families. Har- 

vard graduate. Minister of the Unitarian Church. 

Epw. P. Pressey, Montague, Mass. 
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Buffalo, N.¥.—Parkside Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Frederic H. Kent: The last year has 
been full of progress and encouragement. 
The Sunday-school has increased from twenty- 
seven pupils and four teachers to thirty-six 
pupils and seven teachers. The annual in- 
stalment upon the building debt, due in 
September, is already in hand, thanks to the 
splendid work of the ladies of the church. 
During the last six Sundays of the year the 
pastor, aided by Rev. D. W. Morehouse of 
New York and Rev. A. L. Hudson of the 
Church of Our Father, Buffalo, held a series 
of services on ‘‘Unitarian Affirmations,’’ 
which were well attended. Several new fam- 
ilies have been added to the congregation in 
the last few months. Work on the new house 
for the pastor is progressing rapidly, and it 
is expected that it will be ready for occu- 
pancy before September 1. The marked in- 
crease in efficiency of the working forces of 
the church gives us strong confidence that the 
coming year will be one of growth for the 
church and helpful service to the community. 


Hyde Park, Mass.—Rev. W. H. Savage: 
Last Sunday, June 24, Mr. Savage completed 
six months of service with the First Unita- 
rian Society. The day was marked by a 
pleasant incident. Just before the opening 
of the morning service the minister was re- 
quested to include among the notices an 
announcement that the parish debt, amount- 
ing to something over $1,200, had been paid. 
The vacation season will therefore be dis- 
turbed by no thoughts of unpaid bills, and 
the society will begin its fall campaign with 
a clean bill of health. 


Kansas City, Mo.—All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church held its last service before vacation 
June 24. The church will be closed during 
July, August, and September, Rev. Mr. 
George W. Stone, who has been the minister 
of the church for the past two years, leaves 
Kansas City for Boston. After a short va- 
cation he will proceed to his new post at San 
Francisco, where he will assume charge of 
the missionary work and a general supervi- 
sion of denominational interests on the whole 
Pacific Coast. His new district will extend 
from San Diego to Seattle. He will not 
settle over any church, as his time will be 
fully occupied with his duties as field agent 
of the American Unitarian Association. 


Mendon, Mass.—At the graduation exer- 
cises of the high school, which took place in 
the Unitarian church here Friday evening, 
June 22, Rev. Charles F. Dole delivered 
the address. The Children’s Day concert was 
held on Sunday evening. There was a large 
attendance, and the exercises were pleasing 
and inspiring. The Sunday-school, under the 
direction of Miss Julia Darling, is a strong 
feature of the church. A collection has re- 
cently been taken at the regular church service 
and at the young people’s meeting for relief 
of the India famine sufferers. The Sunday- 
school sends a contribution to the Ramabai 
Association. ; 


Middleboro, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Fred R. Lewis: At a parish 
meeting it was voted to close the church ser- 
vices after the third Sunday in July until the 
second Sunday in September. Vesper ser- 
vices were conducted every Sunday afternoon 
in March and April. They were well at- 
tended; and, as they were held at an hour 
when there was no service at any other 
church, many people, outside of the usual 
attendants were present. During the vacation 
the interior of the church building will be 
renovated. On Friday, June 29, the members 
of the Sunday-school, with their friends, had 
a picnic at Highland Park, Brockton. This 
society has never been on so good a basis 
financially as at present, and the society is 
improving in strength of influence. 
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Worcester, Mass.—South Church, Rev. 
G W. Kent: The tenth anniversary of the 
founding of the South Unitarian Church was 
celebrated June 25. Rev. G. W. Kent, who 
has been the only pastor of the church, re- 
ceived many tokens of the respect and affec- 
tion which he has won from the people of 
his own church and many others in the city. 
The celebration began with a reception to Mr. 
and Mrs. Kent, and the formal exercises in 
the church began at eight o’clock. Seated 
on the platform were Mr. Kent, A. J. Marble, 
and Miss Florence E. Keith. Miss Adelaide 
Bigelow presided at the organ. 
delivered a brief address of welcome, and 
was followed by A. J. Marble, who gave a 
history of the church since its foundation, 
attributing its success in no small measure 
to the efforts of the pastor. 


Essex Unitarian Conference met with 
the church in Newburyport on June 21. 
Rev. S. B. Stewart presided. The day was 
quite warm, but a fair attendance was gath- 
ered. Dr. J. C. Lee, formerly president of 
the college at Galesburg, Il]., and soon to be 
located in Philadelphia, gave a clear and in- 
teresting presentation of ‘‘The Future of 
Liberal Religion.’’ He is a Universalist, 
as is also Rev. F. W. Gibbs of Amesbury, 
who later led the devotional service. Thus 
was the spirit of good fellowship between two 
sister denominations furthered by our meet- 
ing. Dr. Lee thought there had been too 
much rivalry between the bodies. It was 
best to begin with principles, and hazardous 
to be a prophet. Science helps us to proph- 
esy. It is faith in the future we must have, 
but it becomes us to deal soberly. The sight 
must be wide open, for ours is a religion of 
the present. Faith is keeping pace with 
other features of advancement. He noted the 
hindrance of wars, and asked whether the 
tendencies of the present assured us of the 
acceptance of our faith, The tendency may 
not be what we like; but Mr. Chadwick 
says sometimes we must contend against the 
stream. It is hard to sum up the elements in 
the tendency, the ethical call, high church, 
agnosticism. There is also a larger humani- 
tarianism. There are many retrogressions. 
It was painful to see Mr. Moody using 
weapons of a bygone age. But consider the 
demand for the best of the kind,—for ex- 
ample, in manufacture. So it is in faith. 
The Paris Exposition is the symbol of the 
intercourse of nations. There is free trade 
in ideas and a commerce in creeds. Our 
faith occupies the strong ground of the 
middle,—the temperate zone in religion. 
The religion of the future is not to be one of 
vagueness. It will be positive and practical, 
one of philanthropy and good works. 

Miss Hannah E. Lunt of Newburyport 
made a short address in opening the discus- 
sion. We need a religion to grow. She saw 
the analogy between old age and movement. 
Old age is given to charity and leniency. 
Great thinkers, like Martineau, teach us to see 
the reasons of others. The hope of the future 
is in two things, —the ever-broadening thought 
of the Fatherhood of God and man’s capacity. 
Several were called upon for remarks. 

After the collation, which was served in a 
hall near by, and the transaction of business, 
a symposium on ‘‘The Working Church’’ 
took place. Rev. F. S. C. Wicks of Brighton 
gave the first statement, emphasizing the 
thought of the perfect machine; but great ac- 
tivity may or may not result in a working 
church. It may be of the treadmill sort, 
with no progress to divine things. The many 
kinds of work may choke the real purpose. 
There is so much force to be conserved. The 
central purpose is to make men fit citizens of 
God. The church is more than a machine. 

Rev. G. S, Anderson of Peabody followed. 
He believed in the church that works. The 
mechanism must be according to law. Such 


Mr. Kent. 
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a church serves a great end, not only in 
itself, but in the community. Religion must 
be a force for humanity. It must also be a 
democratic institution. The working church 
must be a social church. It must be mag- 
netic,—such a force as will draw men. It 
must be cordial and exercise human emotions. 
It must have an indomitable faith in the 
Fatherhood of God, and this will be a dy- 
namic force of conviction. Let us give up 
theorizing. Let us feel the power of God. 

Rev. W. F. Greenman of Watertown made 
the third statement of the theme. He wished 
to consider the matter in a large way. It 
was a pity to think of us as a Church trying 
to discover a patent way for Sunday afternoon 
services. The Church must be aiming at an 
ideal. Thus it will serve a purpose, and 
make people aware of the Holy Spirit. The 
type of the church must fit the community. 
In one of small activities the church should 
seek to differentiate its work. In a commu- 
nity already supplied with many interests 
the church should sometimes get other organ- 
izations to take its place. The business of 
the church is to furnish the spirit of brother- 
liness. Such a church must know the com- 
munity. There was not much time for dis- 
cussion, but several were called upon to 
speak. ; 

The devotional service held at the close of 
the morning session was a helpful half-hour 
service, led by Mr. Gibbs of Amesbury. It 
is found that the attendance is much better 
at that hour than is the case in the usual 
order at conferences. B. R. Bulkeley, Secre- 
tary. 


Spirit of the Press. 


The Springfield Republican backs up its 
efforts to save the birds by this practical 
argument :— 


Some of the farmers of Indiana are awak- 
ing to the seriousness of bird-killing in its 
effects upon their industry. The wheat crop 
of the State is almost a failure this year; 
and, in speaking of the matter, a prominent 
agriculturist of Fulton County says the far- 
mers of the State may as well understand that 
they can never raise the crops they should as 
long as the hunters from Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, and other cities are permitted to kill 
the quails. These birds prey especially upon 
the Hessian fly, which is responsible for 
most of the wheat-crop failures; and one 
county in the State is specified where the 
farmers have become so aroused over the 
matter that it would be dangerous for quail 
hunters to appear there. 


An article on Dr. Park in the Congrega- 
tionalist closes as follows :— 


For the last nineteen years Dr. Park has 
been professor emeritus; but to his very 
latest hour he has been in the midst of the 
active present intellectual life of the world, 
while, by the aid of a wonderful and dili- 
gently cultivated memory, he has kept in his 
thought the life of the past generations with 
whick he was associated. Great changes in 
religious thinking have taken place during 
the years since Prof. Park retired from his 
work as a teacher. The theological system 


which he loved and taught with so great 


ability belongs to the past. Other forms 
and modes of expressing the same fundamen- 
tal truths have superseded it. But the most 
distinctive feature of Prof. Park's public 
‘career was the skill with which he taught his 
pupils to follow his example, and think for 
themselves. For that reason his influence 
will long outlive his system of theology, and 
his naae-eill stand permanently among the 
greatest in the list of theologians of the nine- 
teenth century. ‘ 
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Cemperance. 


Dr. Nansen, when a guest at a dinner of 
medical and other scientists, held at Munich, 
was asked, ‘‘Did you take any alcohol with 
you when you left the Fram to make your 
heroic expedition by sledges?’’ ‘‘No,’’ said 
Nansen; ‘‘for, if I had done so, I should 
never have returned. ’’ 


Gratifying Decrease in Drunkenness.—Re- 
cent articles in the Liverpool press tell of a 
most marked decline of drunkenness in that 
maritime city, where liquor has been and 
still is so freely used. The number of arrests 
for drunkenness during the five years ending 
1874 were 19,193 annually. They were only 
4,768 annually during the five years ending 
1899. This decline in arrests cannot be laid 
to less vigilance on the part of the police; 
for they never made more careful inspection 
of their districts, and have never been more 
vigorous in the suppression of houses of ill- 
fame and groggeries. The reasons given for 
the decline in drunkenness by the Liverpool 
journalists are the demolition of rookeries, 
the increased interest in physical recreation, 
and the more stringent attitude of the trades- 
unions toward members who drink. 


At the present day the weight of evidence 
is decidedly against the popular opinion that 
alcohol stimulates the nerve-centres. In op- 
position to Binz and his followers, Schmiede- 
berg, Bunge, and others maintain that alcohol 
does not stimulate the central nervous system, 
the symptoms of excitement being not due to 
true stimulation of motor areas, but that these 
symptoms occur as the result of those areas 
being freed from control by the weakening of 
the highest functions of the brain,—the will 
and the self-restraint. A recent authority, 
Prof. Cushny, says that Schmiedeberg’s theory 
seems the more satisfactory one; ‘‘for there 
is evidence on every hand that even the 
smallest quantities of alcohol tend to lessen 
the activity of the brain. . . . Evidences of 
the depressing action of alcohol on the brain 
are embarrassing by their numbey’’ It is 
needless to stop to point out that neither 
sugar nor fat, taken into the body as food, 
causes any such depressing action on the 
nerve-cells as does alcohol; and this fact of 
itself is sufficient to stamp it as unfit for 
human food, and to place it as a narcotic 
among medicinal substances in the class to 
which opium, the bromids, and anesthetic 
agents belong,—a place that is usually as- 
signed to it in our text-books on pharmacol- 
ogy and therapeutics. 


Season of 1900. 


POLAND SPRING HOUSE. 


(From May 31 to October 15.) 


Opens its twenty-fifth season with the usual 
heavy advance engagements, though engage- 
ments may still be made for the earlier and 
later parts of the season. 

The service and equipment of the Poland 
Spring House have the reputation on two con- 
tinents of being without equal, and the wonder- 
ful success of this great summer palace bespeaks 
the truth of its reputation. 

The livery is very extensive, the diversions 
“GOLF 

at Poland Spring is held in very 
high repute, and the course has me known 
as the best nine hole links in the East. 


For any literature or information regarding engagements 


* HIRAM RICKER & SONS, 
Poland Spring, South Poland, Maine. 


BOSTON, 175 Devonshire St. 
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LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
GREEN MOUNTAINS 

VERMONT 


In the beauty and variety of its scenery, the 
healthfulness of its climate, the joys of its out- 
door life, and the tranquillity of its seclusion, 
this region surpasses any other in the East. 


For illustrated book on Vermont and Lake Champlain, 
with maps, lists of resorts and hotels, and other informa- 
tion of interest to the tourist and vacationist, enclose 4-cent 
stamp to T. ANLEY, N.E. P. A., Central Vermont 
Railway, 306 Washington Street, Boston. 
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New 
¢ Railroad to 


San Francisco 


Santa Fé Route, by 
its San Joaquin 
Valley Extension. 
The only line with 
track and trains under 
one management all 


the way from Chicago 
to the Golden Gate. 


Mountain passes, 
extinct volcanoes, 
petrified forests, 
prehistoric ruins, 
Indian pueblos, 
Yosemite, Grand 
Cafion of Arizona, 
en route. 


Same high-grade 
service that has made 
the Santa Fé the 
favorite route to 
Southern California. 


Fast schedule; Pull- 
man and Tourist 
sleepers daily; Free 
reclining chair cars ; 
Harvey meals 
throughout. 


Beginning July 1. 


S. W. MANNING, N.E. Agent 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R'y 
332 Washington St. - 


Boston, Mass. 
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Pleasantries. 


Capt. Staysail: ‘‘Yes, madam, the needle 
of the compass always points to the north.”’ 
Miss Sweetthing: ‘‘How interesting! But 
suppose you wanted to go south?’’—/ xchange. 


‘*T hear that your husband is very sick, 
Aunt Dinah.’’ ‘‘Yes’m.’’ ‘‘Nothing seri- 
ous, I hope. His condition is not critical?’’ 
‘*Critical! I should say he wuz! He ain’t 
satisfied with nuffin’.’’ 


Jimmy: ‘‘Scientists predict dat in two 
million years dis world will be nuthin’ but 
a vast ball of ice!’’ Johnny: ‘’Dem scien- 
tists is foxy. Yer notice dey never predict 
nuthin’ on a dog fight er a prize fight er a 
election: it’s allus suthin’ yer can’t nail ’em 
wid a bet on!’’—Puck. 


Two church members of the Congregational 
church in New Ipswich, N.H., were one day 
discussing theology. ‘‘What are your views 
on the doctrine of infant damnation?’’ in- 
quired one. ‘‘I believe the same as Parson 
Farrar does.’’ ‘‘Well, what does he be- 
lieve?’’ ‘‘I don’t know,’’ was the rejoinder. 
‘*But I know I believe it.’’ 


‘*What does this nation need?’’ shouted 
the impassioned rator, ‘‘What does this 
nation require, i if'she steps proudly across the 
Pacific,—if she strides boldly across the 
mighty ocean in her march of trade and free- 
dom? I repeat, What does she need?’’ 
‘*Rubber-boots, ’’ suggested the grossly mate- 
rialistic person in a rear seat. 


**T warn the slumbering, deluded men who 
are marching in the ranks of the enemy,’’ 
exclaimed the fervid orator, ‘‘that there are 
snags and sunken rocks just ahead of them! 
If they will put their ears to the ground, they 
will hear the still, small voice of the people, 
whose rising wrath will presently scorch them 
as ‘with an avalanche and hurl them from 
their seats of power!’’ 


One of the most delicate replies ever made 
was that of a Frenchman who had not found 
**a life on the ocean wave’’ all that could 
be expected. He was sinking, pale and dis- 
hevelled, into his steamer-chair, when a pas- 
senger asked cheerily: ‘‘Ah! Good-morning, 


monsieur! Have you breakfasted?’’ ‘‘No, 
monsieur,’’ answered the pallid Frenchman. 
**T have not breakfasted. On the contrary!’’ 
Selected. 


A devout Scottish minister once stopped at 
a country inn to pass the Sunday. The day 
was rainy and close; and toward night, as he 
sat in the little parlor, he suggested to his 
landlady that it would be desirable to have 
one of the windows raised and have some 
fresh air in the room. ‘‘Mon,’’ said the 
old woman, with stern disapproval written 
plainly on her rugged face, ‘‘dinna ye ken 
that ye can hae no fresh air in this hoose on 
the Sawbeth?’’ 


A London paper says, in all seriousness: 
‘“‘Whatever we may say, there is a sort of 
feeling in all of us which leads us to chron- 
icle the doings of royalty in special language. 
Look at these two sentences: ‘The Prince of 
Wales came out of the station at 2.30 P.M. 
‘His Royal Highness emerged from benieil 
the lofty arch of the terminus at precisely 
half-past two of the clock in the afternoon.’ 
There can be no doubt as to which of the two 
is the more appropriate. The first is not 
only inadequate, but it seems to be, in 
way, almost disloyal.’’ 


The Christian Register 


ROYAL 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


(28) [JuLy-5 1900 


BAKING 
PowDER 


FINE GOLD 
JEWELRY 


FOS Tibi 620.0: 


32 WEST ST., BOSTON. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS Dec, 31, 1899+ ss00eeeees ++ $29, 544,428.63 
LIABILITIES «..ccsteesee seen +++ 26,838,656.66 
$2,705,771.97 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 


soma F, STEVENS, President. 
LFR 4 D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


S. F. TRULL. Secreta 
WM. B RNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buyin Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


DFFAULTED SECURITIES 
Town, City, County, Railroad, or Other Bonds and 
Stocks investigated and collected. No charge made for 
investigation and preliminary report. All communica- 
tions confidential. Address the Boston Defaulted 
Securities Co., Room 528, Exchange Building, 53 State 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Oil, Gas 


WHEELER Nici. 
REFLECTORS, 


by their merit, deserve your consideration. 
Tens of thousands doing faithful service 
to-day. Made for Church use especially. 
Descript and illustrated catalogue 
FREE. re tate wants. Write at once. 
WHEL.& REFLECTOR CO., 
No. 100 ey Boston, Mass. 


STEEL PEN: 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, . ae 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWAR: 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PEN ~. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 
- PRINTER 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON. 


edi UARPETS 


FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


WASHMINCTON 


65 


WATMANU= JOHN H. PRAY & Sons Co., 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTOX ST. 


Educational. 


West Newton English and Classical School. 


ane pata Pi year i this winced iy sco) for arab: a 
rls bega repares for Col- 
Scientific School, an an 


ege, Business, Attention to_char- 
acter-buil ang For _catalo address ALLEN Bros. 
At home, 35 Webster Street, est Newton, Tuesdays. 


Mr. and Mrs. John A. Bellows’ 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS at 115 Beacon Street, Boston, will reopen 
Wednesday, OCTOBER 3, 1900. 


MISS KIMBALL’'S HOME SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 


Excellent instruction. Several courses 
of study. College preparatory. Permanent home and 
care for motherless girls. Descriptive circular sent on 
application. Worcester, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL ‘Gis 


GREENFIELD, MASS, 
Established in 1869. Faget Rey. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F, FOST 
Mise CAROLINE Ry CL ARK} Principals, 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL (Boston). 


Endowed classical school for boys, founded in 1645 ; fits 
for college, especially Harvard; non-residents live in ily 
of one of the masters in the Admira low House, 
fitted up asa dormitory. Catalogue went on President 

Rev. James De Normanpigz, D.D t of the 
Trustees. WiittaM C, Cottar, Head M 

‘Address O. M. FARNHAM, Richers! Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 
A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


pie for colers Technic School, and_ Business. 
r. G. R. WHITE, Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Boston University Law School 


Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


SAMUEL C. BENNETT, Dean. 
Opens Oct. 3, 1900. Boston, Mass. | 


Pleasant home. 


Individual 


Nis: HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, ‘ 


Worcester, Mass. 4sth year, Sept. 12, 1900. 


its pupils the best academic instruction, physical culture, 


military coe and etait ng pee of 3 home school. 
bew The Rt. Rev. William D.D. 
Head Masten, JOSEPH "ALDEN SHAW, A.M. 


Hackley School. 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 
Head-master, Rey. Theodore C. Williams. 


nat of experienced 

will be accommodation for twenty-five pupils ‘only, in 

spacious and homelike SurounSaee Gymnasium, graded 

athletic field, tonnite, git ad and A ge gee net tn 
1 winter sports. has an estate 

eight acres of forest and aes 500 feet above the yo te aa 


River, commanding superb views. 
The course of study prepares for the university. Boys 


may enter at twelve years of age, or a year 
exceptionally qualified in elementary s' r yguneer, 
mation and prospectus the head-master. 


Dib.t $e LL. D.5 raed 


President, Hon. Carroll D 
President, Rev. Minot J. Bares: 


Thomas R. Slicer; Treasurer, 


BOSTON. 
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